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AT EVENTIDE. 


BY Oo. M. 








The children hush their merry shout, 

The bat o’erhead wheels round about, 

And twinkling stars come peeping out 
At eventide. 


And gentle zephyrs softly blow, 

The tide hath music in its flow, 

While vespers reach us soft and low 
At eventide, 


Tired mourners seek their loved one's grave, 
The moonlight glints upon the wave 
And steuls into each rocky nave. 

At eventide. 


And glorious visions meet our sight, 

With brightness from sweet heaven's height, 

From Him who said, “There shall be light,” 
At eventide. 


IN SILKEN CHAINS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FROM 
SUNLIGHT,” 








GLOOM TO 
ETU, 





CHAPTER XIII. 
HILE these strange things were hap- 
pening to Lord Norman out in Au- 
stralia—the land of fleece and gold 
—Madge’s quiet life was running its un- 
eventful course in the usual away. 

After the night of the ball, Mr. Silas 
Fletcher, beautifully dressed, with a great 
deal of jewelry about him, hovered round 
the cottage garden very trequently—in- 
deed, every day during his holiday 
—but he saw little of Madge, who, 
when she perceived his elegant form ap- 
proaching, speedily retired to her own 
room, and shut herself up with her books 
and her thoughts. 

And those thoughts naturally dwelt 
upon her long-lost lover, for whenever 
she looked at Mr. Fletcher sho was re- 
minded of Lord Norman, which was un- 
fortunate for Mr. Fletcher. 

While his holiday lasted, and he prowled 
around the place, she was almost a pris- 
oner; and when she heard from her grand- 
father that Mr. Fletcher had gone back to 
London and the pursuit of wealth, she 
welcomed the announcement with so deep 
a sigh of relief that the old gentleman 
was startled. 

“Anyone would think you were glad, 
my dear,’”’ he remarked obtusely. 

“So I am, grandfatber,’’ said Madge, 
with a smile. 

“Why?” 

“Oh! never mind. I don’t like Mr. 
Fletcher or the #«mell of his cigars, and 
the garden has seemed full of it lately.” 

“That is rather ungrateful,’’ be said ab- 
sently, as he bent to tie a flower to its 
stick, “for Mr. Fletcher seemed very much 
interested in you. He was always asking 
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“WHY AKE YOU LONELY?’ ASKED MADGE, WITH A SUDDEN PASSION, 


me questions about your likes and dis- 
likes,”’ 

“Ob!” said Madge naively. “Did you 
chance to mention that one of my dislikes 
happened to be himself t”’ 

The old man smiled. 

“7 didn’t know it till now, my dear.’’ 

Madge laughed. 

“Well, never mind Silas Fletcher—I 
suppose I ought to say ‘Mr.’ Silas Fletcher 
now he is becoming 4 greatinan. I am 
going down to the village to see Mrs, 
Bird’s little girl.” 

She bad a basket containing some in- 
valid delicacies in her arm, and she picked 
some flowers and laid them in a corner of 
the basket and set forth. 

Of late Madge had become, in a smal! 
way, the Lady Bountiful of the place, and 
her lovely and lovable face was welcomed 
as that of a guardian ange) in the laborers’ 
cottages. The children had grown to love 
her, and would leave the most interesting 
game to cluster round ber; and the men 
would greet her with the slow rustic sinile 
which, though it seems to express 80 Jit- 
tle, means 80 much. 

But for this affection, which she had 
won for herself, Madge’s life would have 
been a dull and lonely one, notwithbstand- 
ing ber perfect health and bright spirits. 

The curate, a sentimental young man, 
and so bashful that he dared scarcely 
ylance towards her pew in church, called 


her—too honestly—‘“‘The angel of the 
homestead,” and worshipped bor from 
ital cura’) cab 


afar, as Only w sentin: 


Mrs, Bird received her—and the basket 
of jelly and beef tea—with open arma, 
and Madge sat beside the sick child’s bed, 
and administered some of the jelly with 
her own hands, small still, but not so 
brown a8 when Lord Norman had seen 
thei. 

“Such lovely flowers, too, Miss Madge !’’ 
Mra. Bird exclaimed, as Madge arranged 
them in a crackod jug and placed them 
Within sight of the child’s large, wistful 
ey 6s. 

“Did they come out of the Great Gar- 
dens, miss ?’’ 

“Oh, no,’ said Madge, “these are only 
some simple autumn stock, and chrys- 
anthemums from iny own small garden 
at the cottage. I never go into the Great 
Gardens, you know.” 

“To be sure, miss, #0 Bird has told me, 
3ird sometimes works in the grounds, 
What « waste them gardens must be, 
miss,” she wenton. 

“A wate?” 

‘Yes, miss; no one see4 them, do they? 
The earl never has no company, and don't 
leave the house himself, as Bird tells me, 
Ah, miss, I don’t envy him, for all his 
money and grandeur.”’ 

Macge madé no response as she bent 
over the child and gently smoothed her 
hair from its bot forehead; but Mrs. Bird, 
not discouraged by her silence, went on— 

“They say that the earl is breaking fast, 
miss. Ho basiu’t seon Outside the 
park gates since the nightefthe ball. Ah, 
! beile that 


been 


we know who was the 
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night!" She broke of Ww remark with ap 
archiy admiring giance at Madge’s face. 
“Bird says be was helping to wait; you 
know, miss, that all the gentiemen, and 
the ladies, too, for that manner, were talk- 
ing about you-—” 

“Ob, please, Mra. Hird !"’ Madge remon- 
strated, with a faint blush and a« laugh. 

“It?s true, misa, They wereall agreed — 
at least most of them, for, to be truthful, 
there were rome that was took with Lady 
Sybil; the fair young lady, you know, 
mins, Lady Delamoor’s daughter.” 

“I know,” said Madge. “I remember 
her very well, Mra. Bird. You, she is very 
beautiful! And those persons who com- 
pared her with me were very foolish, and 
possessors of singularly bad taste.”’ 

“Ob, {t's no use talking, misa,’’ Mra, 
Bird cut in emphatically. 

“J don’t think it is,” laughed Madge, 
desirous of changing the subject. ‘Does 
the doctor think little Emily will be up 
soon 7’ 

“Well, yes, mina, But he hasn’t seen 
her lately. You see we don’t like him to 
come often because of the bill. It’s hard 
enough as itis to make both ends meet, 
and Mr. Fletcher have rore our rent a 
shilling a week. He said Bird wasn’t pay- 
ing enough. I see Mr. Fletcher himself, 
and begged hard to be let off the extra 
money; but he said he wouldn’t hear of it. 
He said that it was bis duty to get as much 
out of the estate as he could, and he was 
raising the renta all round. 1 could have 
thought that the earl had got too much 
money already to want to take another 
shilling out of such poor folks as ua, 
W hat’s the use of him doing it when he 
hasn't chick or child, and the title and the 
ostatos will have to go to « distant branch; 
scarcely, either, his kith and kin, as you 
may say.” 

Madge was silent, and Mrs. Bird went 
on with that eagerness to talk of the pri- 
vate affairs of her betters which is so com- 
mon with her class. “Speaking of that, 
Miss Madge, Bird says as there’s some- 
thing dark and mysterious about the way 
bis young lordship disappeared, It’s 
young Lord Norman I’m meaning, misa, 
He was here some four or five years ago. 
Perhaps you don’t remeinber. 1 don’t 
suppose you saw him.” 

“Yes, I remember,”’ said Madge, turn- 
ing to the window so that her face was 
hidden. 

“Well, miss, he was the heir you know, 
and his uncle sent for him to pay him a 
visit, and after he’d been back only a few 
days he disappeared, and no one’s ever 
heard anything of bim since. I’ve heard 
that there was a quarre! between him and 
the earl, and that the earl struck him. 
Anyway, the poor boy disappeared that 
night, and though the earl and Mr. 
Fletcher went after bim, and searched 
everywhere, he was never seen again. 
Poor boy; perhaps he’s wandering about 
half starved—or like as not’’—her voice 
fell—‘*he’ dead.”’ 

Madge’s hands, as they touched the 
flowers, trembled. 

“And that’s what I think has happened, 
iniss,’’ Mra. Bird continued. ‘Because 
you see, if be was alive be’d bea man by 
this time, and would be thinking that his 
nocle was an old man, and that he was 


very near coming into his own. ‘Lor, 
miss, how pale you look!" She broke off 
as Madge turned from the window. ‘You 


do too much, Miss Madge, dear, running 
about the village and tiring yourself, look- 
ing after us poor folk !”’ 

“No, no; I'm not tired,” said Madge. 
‘Good-bye, Emily; good-bye, Mrs, Bird. 
] will see whether anything can be done 


about the extra shilling a week. Perbaps 
Mr. Fletcher will let me speak to him 
about it; but if be will not, well——” The 
sinile, which served instead of words, was 
fully understood by Mr«. Bird, and Madge 
lett the cottage followed by the woman’s 
grateful, ‘(dod biess you, Miss Madge!” 

As she walked homewards her heart 
throbbed painfully with the dread which 
the woman's garrulous talk had aroused. 
Dead! The thought made her face pale, 
and stabbed her for a moment with a 
sharp thrust, but she refused to barbor it. 

“No, no,” she murmured, ‘He is not 
dead. I—I feel that I should know it, if 
he were!’’ 

When she entered the cottage garden 
she saw Fletcher, the steward, just com- 
ing in by the gate leading to the front 
gardens, and with a sudden courage she 
attacked him at once, 

“Ob, Mr. Fletcher, I am so glad to see 
you. I have just been to the Birds’, and 
Mrs. Bird tells me that—that you have 
been obliged to raise the rent-—”’ 

“and that she can’t afford to pay it,”’ he 
said in his grating voice, his lips parting 
and showing his yeliow tusks. “I know 
that whining; don’t they all sing the same 
song? Miss Madge, you've taught ’em to 
sing it! You will teach them all to be 
paupers, and to snarl at and abuse their 
masters.”’ 

The color deepened in Madge’s face, 
and her eyes darkened and began to flash. 

‘That is not true, Mr. Fletcher, but we 
will let it pass. What I wanted to say 
was, that the Birds had had a long illness 
—little Emily, you know—and that it has 
thrown them back, and made it harder for 
them to pay their way. Surely’’—there 
was a touch of scorn on her voice—‘‘the 
ear! does not need this shilling a week so 
bacly. He will not miss it if you take it 
off again.’”’ 

Fletcher soowled at her angrily. 

“Let me advise you to mind your own 
business, and leave ine and the people on 
the estate to mind ours,” be said. “If 
Bird cannot pay, he is welcome to go. 
There are plenty to step into his place, and 
be glad to do #o,”’ 

Madge’s eyes flashed outright at this, 
and she opened her lips to utter an 
indignant retort, when she saw a tall figure 
in a fur cloak standing by the gate behind 
Fletcher. It was the earl, and at sight of 
him she turned, and would have entered 
the cottage, but he raised his hand, as if 
commanding her to stay, and, opening the 
gate, entered her garden, and came slowly 
towards them. 

Fletcher heard the step, and looked over 
his shoulder. 

“My lord—”’ he began, with a change of 
countenance; but the earl, with his eyes 
still fixed on Madge, signed to him to leave 
them, and Fletcher left the garden. 

The ear! stood leaning on his stick, and 
looking at Madge. Although it was Octo- 
ber, the weather was mild, but he had his 
fur coat buttoned closely, and shivered 
slightly at a faint breeze. 

Madge stood for what seemed an uncon- 
scionable time under his silent regard; 
and, as it appeared to her by the expres- 
sion of his face that he had forgotten her 
presence, she was about to move towards 
the cottage, when he said in a low, though 
clear and metallic voice— 

“You are Gordon's granddaughter?” 

“Yos, my lord,” said Madge. 

He went to the seat on which Lord Nor- 
man had sat, and sank down—as he did so, 


Madge was conscious of an unpleasant 
thrill—and, leaning his arms on his stick, 
and his chin on his arms, he stared at her 


with nis flerce eyes. 


“What is your name?” 

“Madge,” she replied. 

“And so you think I am a tyrant and op- 
pressor, Miss Gordon, eb?” he said, not 
angrily, but with a kind of cold amuse- 
ment at her embarrassment. ; 

She raised her downcast eyes and looked 
at him fearlessly—as fearlessly as Lord 
Norman had looked at him—and strangely 
enough her expression reminded him of 
that boy. 

“My lord——” she began, but he stopped 
her with a gesture of bia long white hand. 

‘Don’t trouble to explain. I heard every 
word from the other side of the hedge. 
You didn’t plead your cause well, my girl. 
You should have been more respectful, 
whined a little, treated Fletcher as if he 
were a great man—greater and more 
powerful than his master.” 

He smiled sardonically, then scanning 
her face keenly, went on in a different 
tone— 

‘‘But you don’t look as if you could use 
that kind of advocacy—as if you had not 
learned to whine and bend the knee.” 

A smile passed over Madge’s face. 

“I hope not,” she said. Then she added 
quietly, “But if Mr, Fletcher wanted me 
to whine, you do not require me to do ko, 
my lord? These poor people——”’ 

He waved his hand again, and inter- 
rupted her. 

‘Do not interest me in the least— 
you do, And as you do, they shall have 
this addition to their rent remitted.” 

Madge’s face lit up with pleasure, 

“Thank you, my lord,”’ she said simply. 
“They will be very grateful.” 

“Let them be—to you,” he said laconi- 
cally. 

He was silent for a moment staring at 
her lovely face absently; then he said— 

“Why, have I not seen you before? But 
I have met you somewhere. Where was 
it? Yes, I rememver, at that cursed ball. 
I beg your pardon,” he apologized, with 
grim courtesy. ‘You found it delightful 
enough, no doubt. They tell me you were 
winner of the palm.’’ He smiled, and his 
fierce eyes flashed with amusement at her 
sudden blush. ‘And so,” he went on, 
after a pause, “you play the partof my 
Lady Charitable amongst my people, eh, 
child? I suppose they abuse me roundly 
—call me a miser and a skinfilnt?’’ he 
laughed sardonically. 

Madge did not contradict him. As she 
looked at and listened to him she remem- 
bered thatit was he who had driven Lord 
Norman out into the world helpless and 
friendless, and her heart was filled with 
anger against him, 

“And you agree with them, I see,’’ be 
said, scanning her face. ‘Well, let them 
think of me as they please; but you”—he 
paused, and his eyes seemed to look be- 
yond ber vacantly, and his mind seemed 
to wander. His lips moved for a time 
without any sound coming from them. 
Then Madge heard him murmur— 

“Behold! your house is left unto you 
desolate—desolate !”’ 

Nothwithstanding her repugnance to 
him, Madge, being a woman, and tender- 
hearted, could not help feeling something 
like pity; 80 unutterably wretched was his 
tone, #0 eloquent of loneliness and remorse 
the expression of his face, 

She was turning away, when he looked 
up, and starting slightly, passed his hand 
across his brow, as if to remove the cloud 
of bitter remorse that had suddenly ob- 
scured his vision, 

“Wait,” he said, in a low voice. ‘Be 
not too quick to judge, child. What do 
you know of man and the world that you 
should presume to pass sentence? As for 
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these grievances, | know nothing, hear no- 
thing of them. Fletcher, my steward, 
transacts all the business of the estate. 1 
know nothing. I repeat—. Well?’ 

For Madge had opened her lips as if 
about to speak, then checkod herself. 

“Speak out, child. Don’t be afraid,” 

7] am not afraid, my lord,’’ shesaid. ‘I 
was going to say that was no excuse. 
They are your people, not Mr, Fletcher’s; 
that you get the money wrung from them. 
It is your duty to protect them——”’ 

His thick, dark brows came down over 
his eyes and he looked up at her beautiful 
tace fiercely for a moment, then his eyes 
fell. 

“Out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings,’’ he muttered. Then aloud, be said, 
“You have plenty of courage, Miss Gor- 
don; you are the firat person who has ven- 
tured to lecture me on my duty. Stay! I 
am notangry, strange to say. The truth 
from a stranger’s lips is so novel that it 
loses its sting. You are right, no doubt. 
It may be my duty to play the part of pro- 
tector and friend to the people, but’’—he 
sighed heavily—‘‘I arn too old, too weary, 
too desolate, to care what becomes of them 
or myself. Why should I trouble? I am 
a lonely man weary of my life!’ 

“Why are you alone?’ asked Madge 
with a sudden passion. ‘Where is your 
nepbew, Lord Norman ?”’ 

Her retort and the question had sprung 
from her lips suddenly, on the impulse of 
the moment, and its audacity startled her- 
self. Its effect upon him was more than 
startling. He rose, letting his stick fall 
from his hands, and confronted her. 

“Norman! Norman!’ he_ repeated 
hoarsely. ‘“‘What do you know of him? 
When did you see him? What—what—”’ 

Madge, pale and trembling, stood with 
downcast eyes, ; 

“What do you know?” be demanded. 
“7 insist upon an answer.”’ 

“JT know that he fled years ago in con- 
sequence of your ill-treatment, my lord,’ 
she faltered ina low voice, “If you are 
weary and desolate itis through your own 
fault. If you had not driven him away 
he would have been here by your side. 
Ob! my lord.” Her voice broke. “Find 
him! He is not dead. I am sure—sure 
that heis not dead. Find him!” 

The earl sank on to the seat trembling. 
Mauge stooped and picked up the stick, 
and as he took it his hand fell on ber arm. 

‘No, you do not lack courage!’’ he said 
in a low voice, “You say you know— 
what do you know? Idle rumors! Any- 
thing more? How did I ill-treat the lad? 
I tried to secure his happiness, his welfare 
A blow? What is that to a schoolboy? 
Find him? How can I find him? Did I 
not search for him everywhere ?”’ 

He was silent a moment, still trembling; 
then he rose, 

“Find bim ?” he muttered, ‘Yes! 
are right. Heshall be found!’ 

There was the ring of a sudden resolu- 
tion in his voice, a strange light in his 
eyes, 

“Come with me !”’ he said. 

Madge drew back slightly, but be held 
her arm. 

‘No, no,” he said, with a grim smile, 
“I¢ was your idea, not mine; the respon- 
sibility rests with me. Come, I’ve yielded 
to you in the matter of those—what’s their 
names ?—people; it is your turn now,” and 
he smiled slightly. “Come with me; we 
will see Fletcher—we will——”’ He stopped 
and put his hand to his brow, aud stag- 
gered slightly. ‘‘I have not been well,” 
he murmured, ‘Tut! Tell thetruth. | 
am old and feeble, Give me your arm, 
child.” 


You 


CHAPTER XIV. 


\CARCELY knowing whether she was 
S awake or dreaming, Madge drew his 
long lean band within her arm, and 
they passed through the gate | to the great 
gardens. She looked around curiously, 
and he noticed it, absorbed as he seemed 
to be, 

“Have you never been here before this?” 
he asked, 

‘No, my lord,” she replied. 

“Strange!’’ he said. “Gordon has hid- 
den you very well. And you say you saw 
my nephew Norman; did you?” 

‘*Yes,’”’ Madge - plied in a low voice, 

“He was a fine lad,” he mutterod as if 
to himself. “A true Chesney, I—I wish 
I hadn’t struck bim. But he was a tool. 
I had only his welfare at heart. And so 
you think I may find him? Perbaps, per- 
haps. We shall see, Do I lean too heav- 
ily on you, child ?”’ 

‘No, my lord,” she replied. 

They crossed the lawn and entered the 
house. At another time Madge might 
have noticed and been impressed by the 
vastness of the hall and the grandeur of 
the whole place; but she was too engrossed 
aud excited by the novelty of the situation 
to netice much.” 

“Come into the library,’ said the earl. 
“This way.”’ 

He sank into a chair and leant his bead 
on his hands for a moment or two, then 
rose, courteously led her to a seat, and 
rang & bell. 

“Send up Mr. Fletcher,’ he said to the 
footman who entered, 

“See, now,” he said to Madge. “I am 
losing no time, am I? Fletcher will make 
all sorts of obatacles, but we will override 
them, You shall have your way !’’ 

As he spoke, the door opened and Flet- 
cher entered. He started at sight of 
Madge, seated close beside the earl, but 
recovered his presence of mind instantly. 

“Fletcher,” said the earl, “this is Miss 
Gordon.” 

Fletcher inclined his head and showed 
his fangs. 

“She has been telling me about those 
persons whose rent you haveraised. What 
is their name?” 

“Bird,” said Madge in a low voice. 

‘Let them pay the same rent as hereto- 
fore. No words! Letit beso. And, Flet- 
cher, there is something else. I want to 
find Lord Norman,”’ 

Fletcher started. 

“Find Lord Norman, my lord ?”’ he said, 
glancing from the earl to Madge in ameze- 
ment. 

‘Yes!’ and he struck the table with his 
clenched fist. ‘I want to find him at 
once,”’ 

He turned his restless eyes on to Madge. 

“What shall we do, child? Come, it is 
your idea, not mine.” 

Madge thought a moment, 

“Advertise for him,’’ she said in a low 
voice, 

The earl nodded. 

“Right! Advertise for him! 
Fletcher ?’’ 

Fletcber looked from one to the other 
with a keen scrutiny. 

‘But that bas been done, my lord,” he 


aald., 
“Not for some time— years ago,”’ said the 


earl. ‘Advertise again. Draw up the 
torm now—this momant.’”’ He pointed to 
the paper and ink imperiously. 

Fietcber sat down at the other side of 
the table and took up # pen, but looked 
round irresolutely. 

“Come! said the earl to Madge, ‘tell 
bitn what to say.”’ 

Madge, with «@ faint blush, 


You hear, 


raised Lis 


head. She seemed inspired by courage. 

“Norman,” she dictated. “All shall be 
forgiven. Come to the Chase at once,” 

“Write that down!” commanded the 
earl. ‘Write it down, word for word,” 

Old Fletcher, with closely-com pressed 
lips, obeyed. 

“Insert that in the English and Uon- 
tinental papers,’’ said the earl. 

“But, my lord——” began Fletcher. 

The earl rose, and signalied to him to 
withdraw. 

“Do as you are told, my good Fletcher,” 
he said. 

Then as the steward left the room he 
held out bis hand to Madge, 

“Are you satisfied ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Yes,”’ she replied in a low voice. 

“Good,’”’ he said. ‘We will wait, you 
and |, for it is your idea. If he is not dead 
—and you are sure he is not?’ 

Madge felt herself growing paie. 

‘I am sure, my lord,” 

“I don’t see how you can be, but no 
matter. If he is not dead he may see these 
advertisements and answer them. ‘Your 
house is left unto you desolate,’”’ he mur- 
mured, as if he had forgotten her pres- 
ence, then he took her hand. ‘Let us see 
more of each other,’ he said. “I shall 
visit you at the cottage.’’ 

‘Yes, my lord,” she responded. 

She left him ‘sitting In his chair over- 
wrought and exhausted, and went home. 
Her brain was inawhirl. It all seemed 
like adream, and yet, through it all, she 
dared to hope Lord Norman would see the 
advertisement and come home, Sheshould 
see him again! Would he remember 
her? 

She said nothing to her grandfather. 
Why should she trouble hin? Just at 
this time be was busy with his botanical 
work on the classification of flowers, and 
the smallest interruption annoyed and 
worried him, 

The next day she spent as usual, visiting 
the sick, and playing the “Lady Chart- 
table,’’ as the earl had phrased it; but on 
the second day, on her return from the 
village, she found him sitting on the gar- 
den bench, and awaiting her. 

‘*W here have you been ?’”’ he asked, al- 


most testily. “I have been waiting for 
you.” 

‘+] have been in the village, my lord,’’ 
she replied. 


‘‘There is no news of him,’’ hesaid, after 
a@ pause, during which his florce eyes had 
been fixed on her face, 

“There bas been no time,” she said. 

He sighed. 

“Ab, no, I suppose not.’’ 

Hie sat looking at her, beyond her, for a 
full minute, then, without a word, he rose 
and passed through the gate. 

Each day for a week he came t» the smal! 
garden, and each day it was “No news," 
But one day, at the end of the week, Madge 
found him, in his sealskin coat, pacing to 
and fro in feverish excitement. He waved 
a letter in his hand as she approached, 
and, sinking on to the bench, laughed 
with a mixture of triuinph and embarrase- 
ment 

“You were rigut!”’ heexclaimed., 
were right! He is not dead ! 
found !” 

“Norman !”’ escaped her lips, suddenly 
tremulous, 

“Yes, my nephew, Norman, wy heir, 
the next earl. See here!’ And he held 
out the sheet of paper. 

Madge took it, but for # moment her 
eyes refused tose. She was stricken with 
sudden blindness, 

‘Read it, road it!’ 6xclalimed (ne earl, 


“You 
Hie has been 
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WHEN VIOLE’S BLOOM. 





BY W. W. LONG, 


When violets bloom I will come back to thee 
And tender love beside the tropic sen; 

And down the white sands we will stray 
Through happy hour of perfect day. 


We'll watch the sun go down the weet, 
Like monarch proud, to sleep and rest, 
And far behind will Ife all life's regrets, 
When spring brings back the violets, 
7 — iO -— 


Friend Browne. 
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Mr. Hursiey, who was making his 

morning toilette and attacking his 
hair fiercely with a couple of brushes, sus- 
pended operations while he addressed bis 
wife; “there's womething [ ineant to tell 
you, last night, that regularly slipped my 
memory !’’ 

“Im that very unusual ?”’ asked the lady, 
demurely. 

“I never forget you, Mistress Pert, nor 
any of your orders and demands, #0 let ne 
know, before I leave home, what tish I 
shall send you for dinner, for I met an old 
friend in Fleet Street, and he has promise! 
to dine with us, You'll make him wel- 
come, | know. Cela va sans dire! My 
wife never treats my guests discourte- 
ously.”’ 

Mra. Hursley laughingly curtseyed an 
acknowledginent of this gallant speech, 
but answered: 

“T don’t think IT shall be very pleased 
witb your friend if he is as dry and silent 
and difficult to entertain as that old gentle- 
man you brought here last week. An hour 
of his society was such an infliction that I 
could have fallen asleep for very weari- 
ness,’’ 

“Ah, but that was an acquaintances of 
my father’s; this is a friend of my own; 
my old friend Browne. He used to edit a 
local paper in one of the Sussex towns, and 
very cleverly too. His articles were no- 
tloed, and he has obtained a capital berth 
on the staff of the Thunderer. Ie is lodg- 
ing not far off, so I hOpe we «hall be able 
to see a good deal of him.”’ 

Mra. Hursley had cast'a startled glance 
at her husband when he commenced 
speaking, but when he stopped her head 
was bent over her key-basket, in which she 
was searching so busily that she made no 
response whatever, 

This was quite like the lively young 
bride, who was pleased with every chance 
of displaying the wedding gifts of china 
and plate bestowed on her a few months 
since, and proud to let her husband's 
bacholor friends see how prettily she could 
play the bostess; and, for the second time, 
Tom Hursley peused in his brushing to 
inquire the cause, 

“T haven't done wrong, have 1? This 
invitation won't interfere with any of your 
arrangements, will it?” 

“Oh, no, not at all; itis not to night, but 
to-morrow that we are enyavod lo tho Stan- 
wells, Breakfast is quite ready; you'll not 
be long ?’’ 

This wes said hastily and coldly, but 
when Mr. Hursley joined his wife in the 
break fast-parlor, her faee had regained its 
ordinary expression, and she was so busy 
attending to bis comfort, so affectionately 
anxious that his coffee should be hot, and 
his roll well-buttered, that no further al- 
lusion was made to bis friend Browne. 

Still, there were moments during the 
day when memory recalled his wife's sud 
den change of tone and manner, aud Tom 


( )' ! Em, | quite forgot to tell you,’’ and 


Hursley found himself wondering what he 
could bave said to occasion it, Was she 
beginning to think that if he revived 80 
many old ties, she would suffer for it, and 
be left to spend too many of her evenings 
solus? Ah, well, as soon as she knew 
Browne, she would see that, ss far as he 
was concerned, she had nothing to fear. 
Browne was too sensible, and too domes- 
ticted in his own tastes to dream of depriv- 
ing her of ber husband's society. 

It was, however, a recollection of the 
morning’s perplexity that made the young 
husband watch his wife narrowly when be 
led bisa visitor into her drawing-room. 
Women were apt, he remembered, to pre- 
judice themselves against certain persons, 
for reasons they were ashamed, or unable 
to advance; and his Em, though a very 
charming little creature, might be cherish- 
ing a jealous pang which she was ashamed 
to acknowledge. 

But when he made the customary intro- 
ductions, Mre. Hursley and Mr. Browne 
did not meet like absolute strangers. He, 
with a suppressed 6xclamation, advanced 
eagerly, holding out a hend whicb she re- 
fused to notice, turning partly from him 
to address ber astonished husband. 

“T believe I have met Mr. Browne at 
Hastings, but this occurred s0 long ago—”’ 

“Long!” he interposed; “it isnot yet two 
years! And I have never forgotten—shall 
never forget—-those lovely summer days.”’ 

“Ah, yes, it was unusually fine wea- 
ther,”’ she replied, almost before be had 
finished speaking, ‘But one soon tires of 
those seaside resorts, There is such 4 
sameness in all ofthem. When Tom has 
his holiday, I shall persuade him to vege- 
tate at some old farin-house, or else take 
me abroad,” 

“] have never cared to re-visit Hastings, 
and never shall,” said Mr. Browne, speak- 
ing in so low «# voice that be must either 
have been speaking to himself, or intended 
what he said for Mrs. Hursley’s ear alone. 
But whatever his motive may have been, 
she abruptly introduced another subject, 
talking with unusual rapidity and inco- 
herence, 

“Do you gentlemen bring any news from 
the City? Is it true there is another strike 
impending? I have been too busy this 
morning to read the papers, but I arm 
dying to know whether the Radicals car- 
ried their meéeasurein the House of Com- 
mons last night.”’ 

“How long have you felt such an interest 
in polities, Em?’ queried her surprised 
husband, “They don’t come into Browne’s 
departinent, 80 I daresay he is almost as 
ignorant on such points as 1 am,’’ 

“Dinner is on the table,” the neat parlor 
maid announced, and with a sigh of relief, 
Mrs. Hursley led the way to the dining- 
room, leaving the guest to follow with her 
husband. 

The young men had plenty of tastes and 
interests in columon; and, moreover, their 
having seen much of each other for 
the last three or four years, gave them 
much to ask and hear, 

Hut for these things, Tom Hursley must 
have noticed how curiously silent, if not 
self-absorbed, his wife appeared to be dur- 
ing the whole of the evening 


not 


She excused herself whon asked to play, 
saying she preferred to listen to their con- 
versation. Yet, when polite efforts were 
made to draw herinto it, and other sub- 
jects were stared for that purpose, she 
either answered at random or in mono- 
svilables, 

When their visitor had departed, and 
Mrs. tlursiley, instead of nestling down by 
her busband to have the customary chat 
over the incidents of the evening, began to 
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told up her work and prepare for retiring, 
he put the question to her—‘‘How did you 
like Browne ?” 

The answer was some time coming, and 
sounded unsatisfactory. 

‘He is—very well.” 

‘That’s what Shakespeare, or someone 
else, calls ‘condemning a man with faint 
praise.’ Why, there is not a better hearted 
man, nor a more well read one, in all Lon- 
don !” 

“Oh, yes, I daresay he is fairly clever,” 
said Mrs. Hursley, disentangling a knot 
in the silken ball she was winding up. 

‘By the way, Em,” cried ber husband, 
suddenly, ‘‘you had not told me that you 
and Browne were old acquaintances, How 
was that?” 

‘It was before you and I were engaged.”’ 

“So I understood; but you have often 
talked of Hastings, and the pleasant weeks 
you spent with your aunt and cousins, and 
yet never mentioned him.” 

“Why should I? How could I know 
that your Mr. Browne was the—one of the 
persons we met there? Don’t be ridicu- 
lous, Tom. So many men as there are in 
England bearing the same commonplace 
name—bow could | imagine that he would 
ever cross my path again ?”’ 

‘Well, my dear, you need not be petu- 
lant about it,” observed ber husband, in 
some surprise; “and if you know anything 
to Browne’s discredit——”’ 

This was vehemently disclaimed, 

“I thought you couldn’t,” said Tom, 
with a triumphant smile; “but if you have 
made up your mind to dislike him, why, 
I'll notinvite him again.” 

Mrs. Hursley atill further astonished her 
busband by stamping ber foot, and telling 
him he must take an ill-natured pleasure 
in tormenting ber. She wished he had 
never come across Browne, Nay, more, 
she declared, in her excitement, that she 
shouldn’t be sorry if he were dead. Then 
cried on her husband’s neck, and begged 
him to forgive her for saying such wicked 
things, and excused herself on the plea of 
having had the toothache all day. 

Mrs. Hursley had regained her com- 
posure and ber cheerfulness on the mor- 
row; and when Mr. Browne called one 
eveuing to ofter her and Tom tickets for a 
concert, she gave him a fairly gracious re- 
ception, She even seconded Tom, when 
he begged his friend to stay and have one 
of their old battles over the chess. board. 

Yet, in spite of her courtesy, she ap- 
peared to shrink from him, her color ris- 
ing as often as he addressed the most 
simple observation to her; and when, to 
please her husband, she sat down at the 
piano, and Mr. Browne went to turn over 
ber music, she struck discords instead of 
chords, and loft the instrument, protesting 
she had such a troublesome cold, that she 
could neither sing nor play. 

Tom Hursley told himself, with a shrug 
and a smile, that bis little wife was de- 
veloping a few caprices; but this did not 
trouble him, for he trusted to ber naturally 
sweet disposition; it would soon enable her 
to overcome these pettish moods and 
fancies, and his wisest and kindest plan 
would certainly be to appear blind to them, 

And this was the course he pursued till, 
coming home one evening rather earlier 
than he was wont to do, he was met with 
the information that bis mistress was not 
weil, and was lying down. 

As soon as he was exchanged his boots 
for slippers, he crept into the room. She 
did not unclose her eyes, nor turn to the 
light, but her face was so flushed that, 
fancying she had a feverish attack, he 
would have sent for a doctor if she bad not 
insisted that it was quite unnecessary; that 
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she was already feeling much better, and 
a good night’s sleep would quite restore 
her. 

Though but half satisfied, Tom consented 
to dine alone, and then come and read to 
her; but he carried away, unseen by Em, 
one of her bandkerchiefs, picked up by 
her bedside. 

It was drenched with tears, 

W bat secret trouble could she have had 
to throw her into this condition ? 

He had met Browne while on his way 
home, and they had stood chatting for 
someé minutes, 

‘tHe must have left my house not long 
before. Why did he not tell meso? And 
what can he have had to say to my wife 
that could cost her all those tears ?’’ 

oa * * a ~ a 

By nature the most unsuspicious of men, 
Tom Hursley felt that he should be de- 
grading himself as well as Em if he gave 
way to doubts of her truth without suffi- 
cent cause. Browne might have been tell- 
ing her some tale of dire distress, such as 
no generous women could listen to with- 
out being powerfully affected, and on the 
morrow she would make an attack on his 
purse, besides contriving by some act of 
self-denial to spare a trifle from her own. 
Had he not known her dothis more than 
once during the severe winter that fol- 
lowed their union? 

So Tom slept calmly in the full assur- 
ance that, 80 soon as his wife was able to 
converse, he should bear all the particulars 
of Browne’s visit, as well as the cause of 
such tears as he never remembered to have 
seen her shed before, 

But though Em came to breakfast heavy- 
eyed and pale, she said nothing. Certainly, 
the time was short, for Tom had an early 
appointment, and had to rush off in a 
bustle. In the evening, p°rhaps. 

And in the evening Em came to the 
back of his chair, where he could not dis- 
cern any changein her looks, and drawing 
her fingers through his hair, begged a 
favor of him. 

“If you’ll not mind it, Tom, I should 
like to ask my cousin Nellie to come and 
stay with mé a little while.” 

“I believe I proposed your doing so some 
time since, saying I did not like your be- 
ing alone all day, but you would not hear 
of itthen. Have you found out, after all, 
that you are dull ?” 

But she answered “‘No,”’ very decidedly. 

‘Then you are low spirited, and why ?” 

Again Mrs, Hursley assured him to the 
contrary. 

“J should like Nellie to come to me. 
She and I were always fond of each other.’”’ 

And that was all she would say, and not 
a word about the visitor of the previous 
aiternoon, till her husband broke the ice. 

‘You had Browne here yesterday.” 

In a mirror opposite where he sat, Tom 
could see his wife’s startled face. The 
blood had rushed into it as she listened to 
him. 

‘*Who told you 80?” she asked, at last. 

‘*W hat signifies that? What did Browne 
want?” 

‘Only to—’’ and then Em paused so long 
that Tom clenched and ground his hands 
on the paper he was pretending to read, 
till be rent it in pieces. ‘On!y,’’ she went 
on, faintly, ‘‘to ask me for an address.’’ 

It was an untruth, Tom told himself; the 
first her lips had ever uttered to bim, and 
in the jealous rage that assailea him he 
could have struck her. Butshe had moved 
away, possibly toavoid further question- 
ing, and with his head on his hands her 
husband sat gloomily staring into the fire, 
and growing every moment more infuri 
ated against Browne, the false friend who 


was blighting hia domestic happiness, 
How blind he must have been not to 

perceive from the first that there was 

something wrong. They had confessed to 


having known each otber at Hastings, but 
if it were merely an every-day seaside ac- 
quaintanceship, would both of them bave 
kept him in ignorance of it? They had 
loved each other, the old affection was re- 
viving, and Browne—great Heavens! was 
it possible that the man he trusted could 
be such a dishonorable scoundrel ? 

He would not, he could not blame Em 
for anything but ber wantof candor. Did 
Le not recali how palpably she had shrunk 
from renewing ber intimacy with Browno? 
Were not her tears, her despondency, 
proofs positive that if she had received his 
visits and listened to him, she was re- 
morseful and miserable as soon as he had 
left her. 

W bat must be done? 

Hours passed while Tom sat brooding 
over his misery. The servants went to 
bed, the fire died out, and still he sat 
wrestling with her anger and his grief. 
Once or twice he rose and walked about 
the room. 

He had dropped back into his chair and 
his tormer attitude, when he found Em, in 
dressing-gown and slippers, leaning over 
him. 

“Dear Tom,’’ she cried, “you cannot 
know bow late it is; you must have fallen 
asleep hours ago. hy, it will be soon 
morning, and you are shivering with cold. 
1 have been waiting and waiting for you to 
come upstairs, and wondering what book 
had interest enough to keep you here so 
late.’”’ 

He strained ber to his aching heart. Ah, 
why did he love her so dearly? 

She put her arms about his neck, and let 
her head droop upon his shoulder, saying, 
in a half whisper: 

I] could not go to sleep till I had seen 
you, because—because I have a confession 
to make. No, don’t get up,’’ she added, 
entreatingly, as be would bave thrust her 
from him; “sit still, and hear me patiently, 
It is the only secret I have ever had from 
you.” 

“If you 
Browne—’ 

Tom began his sentence so fiercely, that 
emotion choked him, and he could get no 
further. 

“Yes, it is about your friend Browne, 
How did you guess it? Soon after we made 
acquaintance with him at Hastings—my 
cousins and I—there came a time when | 
fancied he admired me, and this fancy was 
confirmed when I received from him a 
couple of letters.” 

“Letters! And you answered them?” 

The ‘*Yos’’ was very faint and low, 

Go on,’”’ said Tom, grimly. 

“But it is so hard to tell you the rest,’’ 
and Em gave a sob, “When he wrote 
again it was to beg that he might be al- 
lowed to ask auntie’s permission to pay his 
addresses—oh, Tom, are you listening ?— 
and can you understand what I felt when 
I discovered that it was not me, but my 
cousin Nell—she was but just seventeen, a 
mere child weal! considered her—it was 
for Neil his letters were intended ?”’ 

“Go on,” said Tom, again, but this time 
it was more gently. 

“(It was awfully mortifying to find that 
I had opened, and worse still, responded 
to the letters of a lover who wasn’t my 
lover atall. They were directed to Miss 
E. Burton, but then we never called my 
cousin Eleanor anything but Nell, and so 
I bad unhesitatingly appropriated Mr. 
Browne’s effusions, I was ashamed to tel! 
anyone of my mistake, and quite thank!ful 
—though it sounds unfeeling—when my 
grandfather’s sudden illness recalled us ali 
totown. I thought she should never sve 
Mr. Browne again, and no one need ever 
know the story of my foclish mistake; but 
it hasn’t ended there, and that’s why i'm 
so unhappy.” 

“Do you think Nell has pined for her 
lost admirer ?”’ 

“IT did not then. She was so young and 
so shy that it never entered my head; but 
I think so now; and that | may have 
blighted ber life. Oh, Tom ! now sbali | 
make amends if I have?” 

“By acting prompily on your idea of 
having ber here; so send for her to-mor 
row. By George! I'll go off by first train 
and fetch her. Kiss m6, my darling, and 


are going to toll me that 
, 


leave the rest to me, If my dear old friend 
we should call before I return with 

e feemes”® 

“Ob, don't say I must confess that 
wretched blunder to him! How could I 
ever look him in the face again ?”’ 

“No, no, Did I not bid you leave it all 
tome? Teil him nothing, yy ~ that he 
can write me down an asa, if he likes.” 

“See! it is morning!’ exclaimed Em, 
pointing to one of the windows. 

“And the most unhappy night I ever 
spent in my life ends in the dawn ofa 
sunny morrow. Kiss me once more. my 
dearest wife, and say you have forgiven 
me,”’ 

And Em, though she-wondered what 
dear Tom could mean, meekly obeyed. 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Tue SIAMESE.—The Siamose have great 
regard for odd numbers, and insist on 
baving an odd number of windows, dcors, 
and rooms in their houses and temples, 
There inust be an odd number of ste in 
the stairs and an odd number of feet in the 
height of all steeples and minarets, 


TRADK Process —The oldest secrot trade 
process now in existence is in all proba- 
bility either that method of inlaying the 
hardest steel with gold and silver, which 
e618 LO have been practiced at Damascus 
ages ago, and is atill known only to the 
Syrian smiths and their pupils, or else the 
manufacture of Chinese red or vermillion. 


VIOLINS. —-There is really but one place 
in the world where violins are made ex- 
tensively. That placeis Markneukirchen, 
with itssurrounding villages, in Germany. 
There are altogether about fifteen thousand 
people living there who do nothing but 
make violins. The inbabitants, from the 
little urchin to the old gray-headed man, 
the small girl and the old grandmother, a'l 
are engaged in making eome part of a 
fiddle, 

THE JuMPING JACK.—The jumping-jack 
is by no means an invention of today, for 
the early Egyptian children bad it among 
their playthings. In the Leyden Museum 
there is a capital little figure of a man 
working away, either as a currier or a 
baker. There is a sloping block before 
him. You pull the string, and the figure 
moves, the hands keeping on the slope of 
the block. 

EaG-Su £LL8.—The employment of egg- 
shells for ornamental purposes is oxtreme- 
ly ancient. A MS,, in the Harleian col- 
lection represents a gumber of egg shells 
ornamented in the most elogant and costly 
manner. Miniatures were often painted 
upon ogg shells with extreme care, and 
shell4 thus curiously decorated became 
valuable and bighly-osteemed presents, In 
Venice young nobleman frequently 
lavisbed large sums of money upon por- 
traits painted within egy shells intended as 
presen ts, 

Srponags —Certain sponges bore into 
shelis, especially those of the oyster, fin- 
ally causing them tocrumbie to pieces, On 
the American coast one, it ia known, not 
only destroys the shells of oysters, mussels 
and scallops, but has even been known to 
penetrate one or two inches into hard 
marble, It has boon uncertain whether 
this effect is moechanica! or due to the sol- 
vent effect of some acid, but M. Latellier 
has lately shown the French Academy that 
a purély wechancial action #uthces, 





Unitucky Days —Prospective brides 
may be interested to learn that there are 
thirty-two days in the year on which it is 
unlucky to marry, according to the auth - 
rity of a manuseript dated in the fifteenth 
century. These days are January first, 
second, fourth, fifth, seventh, tenth, fit- 
teenth; February sixth, seventh, thir. 
teenth; March first, #ixth, eighth; April 
sixth, eleventh; May fifth, sixth, seventh; 
June seventh, tifteenth; July fifth, nine 
teenth: August fifteenth, ninetesth; Sep 
tember sixth, seventh; October sixth; Ne- 
vember ffieonth. sixteeath; and December 
fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, Conse- 
quently January isthe worst month aod 
October the best iwonth inal! the year for 
lnarriage. 








IN SILKEN CHAINS. 





[OONTINUKD FROM THIRD PAGE.) 

She passed her hand over hin suddenly 
dimmed eyos, then read — 

“My Lord,—I have seen your ad vertise- 
ment, and I hope to reach Chesney Chase 
on Tuesday next L&CH MERE." 

There was no date, no address heading. 

Madge let the note fall in her lap, and 
sat looking straight before her, with a fast- 
beating heart. The earl took up the note 
and patted her arm. 

“You were right, after all,’’ he said, try- 
ing to speak calmly, but with considerable 
suppressed excitement. ‘“Itis singular— 
most singular. We have advertised be- 
fore; we advertised soon after he ran away, 
and a year later. I wonder where he has 
been hiding! Tuesday ! This is Saturday. 
J] wonder what time he will come. By the 
mal! [| expect. He would get here by din- 
ner time. He must have altered, Of course 
—of course! He was only a lad; he is a 
man now. Tuesday !” 

He was silent for a minute or so, during 
which Madge tried to realize that Norman 
was actually coming home—that she 
should see him again. 

“Tuesday !’’ said the earl, as if to him- 
self. ‘There must be someone to moet 
him.” He laughed grimly. “A killing of 
the fatted calf. Child,’’ be turned to 
Madge, ‘‘you must be there to receive bin.” 

“I! Ob, no, my lord,’”’ Madge faltered. 

“You, yes!’ he said sharply. ‘But for 
you be would not have been found, You 
shall be there; and I will get Maude—I 
mean Lady Delamoor—and Sybil.” He 
amiled thoughtfully. ‘He may change 
bis mind now that he isa man. It was a 
piece of boyish obstinacy and folly, no- 
thing more. I was hard, too hard with 
him, Madge! Weshball see! Yes, all will 
come right.’”” He looked up and round the 
garden in a confused fashion, then pressed 
his hand to his forehead. 

“Did be say Tuesday, child ?”’ 

“Yea, my lord,’’ replied Madge. 

“Yoa, yes; and you will be there to meet 
him?’ e 

“If you wish it,’’ she assented in a low 
voice, 

“] do! Ido!” he said. 

At this moment Mr. Gordon entered the 
garden. The ear! called to him, 

“Come here, Gordon.”’ 

The old gentieman stopped and looked 
from one to the other with mild surprise. 

‘“iordon, my nephew Norman is coming 
home. He has been traveling round the 
world, youknow. They take longer for it 
now than we used to do, and he has been 
away some time; but he is coming back on 
Tuesday. Gordon, I want your little girl’ 
—he put his band on Madge’s arm as if 
she were indeed a child—“‘to come up to 
the house and dine that night. It will 
seem dull and lonely for a young man if 
I am ali alone there. I will ask Lady De- 
lamoor and Sybil—— He ran off into an 
unintelligible murmur, 

Mr. Gordon looked surprised, and 
slightly troubled, and his eyes sought 
Madge’s but hers were downcast; so find- 
ing no guidance there he blinked help- 
leasly at the earl. 

“Madge is not accustomed, my lord——” 
he began. 

The earl looked up absently, and when 
he had comprehended waved his hand 
with the old imperious gesture. 

“She must come,’”’ he said. ‘It is she 
who hes found him. She shall be there to 
welcome him.’’ He got up, his thick brows 
weaving spasmodically. “There is no 
time to lose, I must send the invitations 
at once. Maude—Sybil——”’ and _ still 
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murmuring under his breath left the gar- 
den. 

The next day the whole place was in a 
state of excitement. The long-missing 
Lord Norman, the heir to The Chase, was 
coming home. Men and women talked of 
nothing else, and groups gathered in the 
village street and filled the ale-houses dis- 
cussing the news, What would the young 
man—whom some few had seen on his 
visit to the Chase and remembered—be 
like? Where had he been, and was he 
coming back to stay? 

And the excitement was not confined to 
the village folk, but shared by the neigh- 
boring gentry, for the earl had not con- 
fined his invitations to Lady Delamoor 
and Sybil, but had also asked several of 
the other county families. “To mset my 
nephew, Lord Lechmere,” his note had 
said, and no invitation had ever created so 
much excitement in the locality. 

There was sowe talk amongst the labo- 
rers of erecting an arch, but Fletcher put 
a stop to the idea. 

‘‘We don’t know how long he’! stay,’’ 
he said, with a grin toone of the tenants, 
‘You and your arch would look awk ward 
if he and the earl quarreled in half an 
hour, and be was sent about his business 
again, Better wait and see how the wind 
blows,” 

Lady Delamoor, at The Towers, twelve 
miles off, received the invitation and in- 
timation of Lord Norman’s unex pected re- 
turn with languid surprise, 

“There ls some news for you, Sybil,’’ 
she said, tossing the note to Lady Sybil, 
who was lying on a couch beside the fire, 
a feathered screen waving toand fro in her 
white, bejeweled hand. 

A faint flush rose to the girl’s delivately- 
fair face. 

“T suppose you will go, mamma?” she 
said after she had read the note twice, 

‘Yes; oh, yes,” replied Lady Delamoor, 
looking at the fire fora moment. Then 
she raised her eyes to Sybil’s face thought- 
fully. 

“You remember him, I suppose, dear ?’’ 
she said, 

“Oh, perfectly,,’ replied Sybil. “It 
would be very strange if I had forgotten 
him.’’ The blvs 6yes flashed. 

Lady Delamoor twisted the note in her 
fingers. 

“]—wonder if he is married ?”’ she said 
softly. 

Lady Sybil smiled scornfully. 

“Very probably,’’ she said. 

‘“‘Heis very young yet,” remarkod Lady 
Delamoor, 

Lady Sybil shrugged her shoulders. 

“Don’t young men who run away and 
hide thesmel ves in the colonies, or where- 
ver it is they go, always marry? And 
isn’t italways some servant-maid or ne- 
gress? You may be sure he is married, 
mamma.”’ 

Lady Delamore leant back, and surveyed 
the fire with half-closed eyes. 

‘““I—_don’t know. He may not be; and if 
he is not——”’ 

Lady Sybil did not affect ignorance of 
her meaning. 

‘““We shall see, mamma,” she said. 

When the Tuesday arrived—and it came* 
at times quickly and at others slowly for 
Madge—she put on the pretty dress she 
had worn at the harvest ball, and, accom- 
panied as far as the hall by her grandfath- 
er, reached the Chase as the clock struck 
eight. 

The hall was flooded with light; the ser- 
vants were in full livery, carriages were 
coming upand driving round to the stables; 
an air of excitement and unwonted stir and 
bustle throbbed through the whole place, 
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Madge’s heart beat fast, and she longed 
to turn back, but ber grandfather e6n- 
couraged her with ‘a whispered word or 
two as he left her. 

“Don’t be frightened, my dear. It will 
soon be over.” 

As she entered the hall Madge saw some 
of the ladies who had spoken to her at the 
ball, and Lady Ferndale extended her 
hand and smiled kindly. 

“How do you do, Miss Gordon?” she 
said. 

Before Madge could return the greeting 
the earl came forward. He wasin evening 
dress, and carried his usually bent form 
straight and proudly. There was a light 
in his eyes and a flush on his thin worn 
cheek which made him look ten years 
younger than he had done a week ago. 

“Ah, child!” he said, putting his hand 
on her shoulder, “‘you have come,”’ 

Then he seemed to remember that they 
were not alone, and that a more formal 
greeting was due to her. He took her 
hand and led her to Lady Landon, 

“This is Mr. Gordon’s granddaughter,” 
he said. “She has come with the rest of 
you to welcome the prodigal home,”’ 

Lady Landon saw at a glance that Madge 
was nervous, and said those kind words 
which women of ber age and station can 
use so well when they like, and as they 
moved into the drawing-room the color 
which had left Madge’s cheek stole back 
again, 

There were about a score of persons in 
the magnificent room, and Madge’s eyes 
were fora moment or two dazzled by the 
brilllancy of the decorations and the 
dresses; but presently she could look 
around observantly. With something like 
a pang she saw that Lord Norman was not 
there. 

‘Lady Delamoor, Lady Sybil!’ an- 
nounced a footman, and Lady Delamoor 
and her daughter entered. Madge instino- 
tively shrank back, for the fair girl’s 
haughty, languid glance seemed to rest 
upon her with a scornful kind of wonder, 
as if she had exclaimed, ‘‘How dare you 
breathe the same air as I ?”’ 

The earl bent over Lady Delamoor’s 
hand. 

“It is good of you to come, Maude,” he 
said in an undertone; “and you, Sybil!’ 

“Jt was good of you to ask us,” mur- 
mured Lady Delamoor in her dulcet tones. 
She looked round, smiling and bowing to 
the others. ‘*Has Lord Lechmere arrived 
yet?” 

‘ Not yet,” he said quite calmly, as he 
offered ber his arm. “It is uncertain when 
he will arrive, We will not wait for him.” 

A young squire took Madge in to dinner, 
and she found herself seated near the bot- 
tom of the table. Lt was the first time she 
had been at a dinner-party—to say nothing 
of a dinner-party at Chesney Chase—but 
the nervous thrill that ran through her 
was not caused by the unaccustomed 
splendor of her surroundings, or the rank 
and brilliance of the company. Indeed, 
she scarcely saw the room—the faces ap- 
peared through a mist, and the voices 


sounded as if from a distance. Sbe was 
thinking of Lord Norman, 
A vacant place had been left. It was 


next to Lady Sybil’s chair, and Madge 
could not take her eyes off it. The earl, 
his tall igure almost as erect as an arrow, 
said grace, the dinner commenced. The 
party talkea and behaved as if it were only 
an ordinary dinner-party; but as the 
courses appeared and disappeared glances 
were cast at the vacant chair, and then at 
the stately old man at the head of the 
table, and some of the glances expressed 
pity and com miseration. 
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The earl seemed unmoved by anger or 
disappointment, and talked with one and 
the other in a natura! and unconstrained 
fashion; but Madge saw that the lines on 
his face were growing deeper, and that the 
thick brows were getting lower over bis 
flerce eyes. 

The conversation began to lag, and pre- 
sently there fell one of those silences 
which are rendered more intense by con- 
trast with the previous talk and laughter. 
The earl looked up and down the table 
with a grim smile on his face. 

“My nephew is late,’’ he said, ina voice 
heard by all. “I regret-——”’ 

_ Ashe spoke the door opened, and the 
butler, with a tremor of excitement in his 
voice, said— 

“Lord Lechmere !”’ 

And every eye turned towards the door. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


OF PERFUMERY. 
T= Egyptians, who were far in ad- 








vance of all other nations in every- 

thing appertaining to luxury and sen- 
suous enjoyment, had at a very early 
period of their history, acquired the art of 
s0 compounding the various gums, resins 
and oils furnished by their fertile soil, as 
to make perfumes whose reputation has 
stood the test of three thousand years; 
and the profusion with which they used 
them, gives ample evidence of the extent 
of the manufacture. 

The bodies of the dead were anointed 
and embalmed with the most pungent 
spices and ointments; their monarchs and 
priests were consecrated with fragrant oils, 
preserved in vases of alabaster, has come 
down even to our own times. 

It is not strange that the Israelites, al- 
ways a sensuous people, should, in their 
long apprenticeship in Egypt, have adopt- 
ed, to a considerable extent, the luxurious 
tastes of their task-masters; and we find, 
accordingly, that the use of perfumery 
was very common among them. 

The great Jewish Lawgiver wisely 
availed himself, under Divine direction, 
of this cultivated taste, by consecrating to 
the worship of Jehovah, the most costly 
and fragrant perfumes, and prohibiting 
their private use, The Tabernacle, and 
subsequently the Temple, were thus ren- 
dered attractive, and when the priest 
came forth from his ministrations, the air 
was filled with sweet odors, 

Moses was divinely instructed to direct 
the preparation of two kinds of perfume, 
an anointing oil, to be used in the conse- 
cration of the officiating priest, in the pre- 
paration of which the rich and fragrant 
olive oil of Palestine was mingled, in 
large quantities, with cassia, myrrh, an- 
numin and calamus; and which, when 
skillfully prepared, diffused a most pleas- 
ing odor; and a more solid preparation, 
composed mainly of the gum-resins, gal- 
banum, stacte, onycha and frankincense, 
which was used to perfume the tabernacle 
of the congregation. When subsequently 
the Israelites desired a king, he, too, was 
anointed with the holy oil—Samuel, the 
High Priest as well as Prophet of his time, 
thus anoined both Saul and David. 

Ata later period, it seems to have been 
customary to anoint the heads of guests 
with these fragrant oils. In the narra- 
tive of the anointing of Christ’s feet by 
the penitent Mary, the Saviour says to 
Simon—‘'My head with oil thou didst not 
anoint; but this woman hath anointed my 
feet with ointment.” 

It was also customary for the Jews to 
anoint their heads when imaking their 
morning toilets; thus, the Saviour, in in- 


culcating upon His disciples the necessity 
of avoiding public display in feasting, di- 
recta, ‘But thou, when thou fastest, anoint 
thy head and wash thy face, that thou ap- 
pear not unto men to fast;’”’ that is, avoid 
any singularity of deportment, make your 
toilet in your accustomed manner. 

Perhaps no book of the Bible throws 
more light upon tbe babits and customs of 
the most luxurious age of the Jewish na- 
tion than Solomon’s song; and in this 
book, the allusions to perfumes, and odori- 
ferous compounds, are very abundant. 
Some of the ingredients of these are, at 
the present day, unknown to us—among 
these are “nard” or ‘nerd,’’ generally 
transted ‘“spikenard”’ in our English ver- 
sion a liquid gum-resin, apparently of the 
richest fragrance, and of very high cost— 
but bearing no resemblance, and posses- 
sing no affinity, to the harmless mucila- 
ginous vegetable, which we know by the 
name of spikenard. 

The aloes, repeatedly mentioned in the 
Scripture among the fragrant drugs of the 
East, is also a misnomer. The wood of 
the ‘‘Agallochum,”’ which is intended by 
the word translated aloes, is exceedingly 
fragrant, and was used by the Jews in em- 
balming. The aloes of the Pharmacopeia, 
like most medicinal drugs, has little ex- 
cept its nauseous taste and smell to recom- 
mend it. 

Among the most famous and highly 
prized of Oriental perfumes is the ‘‘attar’’ 
or oil of roses. Collected only from the 
Damascus rose, and requiring almost 
fabulous quantities of the petals of these 
to produce a few drops—it is, when pure, 
enormously expensive, and such is its 
pungency, that it is adulterated by the ad- 
dition of many times its weight of other 
oils, and the fraud can hardly be detected 
by the most skillful connoisseur, It is 
sometimes found, however, ina pure state, 
in the shops of Constantinople, in minute 
bottles of crystal, containing only eight 
or ten drops, and bearing a price which 
would support in comfort a dozen country 
clergymen. 

The improvements in Chemistry within 
the last sixty years, havo effected a very 
great revolution in the manufacture of 
articles of perfumery. Formerly the arti- 
cles sold as neroli, cedrat, orange-flower 
water, bergamot, lavender, verbena, etc., 
etc., were really distilled from the in- 
fusions of the several fruits and plants 
trom which they derived their names; but 
in the progress of chemical discovery, it 
bas been ascertained that oils or ethers of 
odors similar to these can be obtained by 
the decomposition of articles previously 
considered worthless; and the greater part 
of the perfumes which now supply the 
toilet of the fasbionabie belle, are by che- 
mical skill educed from coal tar, the refuse 
of stables, and the bones and garbage of 
the kitchen. Fuse}! oil, the oleaginous 
constituent of common whiskey, is also an 
ingredient in many of these preparations, 


> —aeiie 





Goop luck does not often fall as appos- 
itely as it did the other day to a poor old 
Polish woman, who has been working as 
a rag sorter atthe paper mills at Plover, 
Wis. Among the rags she found a tattered 
vest, She put her hands into the pocke 
and, to her great surprise, drew outa rol 
of bilis, amounting to $500. The proprie- 
tor of the mill told her he had no claim on 
the money, and she will buy @ small farin 
with it, from which she can make a much 
better living for berself and children than 
she now gets. 


—_ 
i 


INSTEAD OF TRIPFLING WITH A BAD COLD 
use Dr. D. Jayne's Expectorant, which 
will loosen the phlegm, subdue inflanima- 
tion, and certainly save your Lungs and 
Throat much dangerous wear and tear. 





Scientific and Usetul. 








CuHaLK.—Chalk mixed with water-giass 
forms, on drying, a very compact stone as 
hard as marble. 


FLYING.—Secretary Langley. <f the 
Smithsonian Institution, who is now working 
with acro-planes, says he will not complete 
his present experiments for a month or so. 
He does not believe, however, that he will be 
able to fly for many years. 

Horses.—A writer says that, whenever 
a horse driven by him has jibbed, he has got 
out of his carriage, gone to the horse's fore- 
foot, lifted it from the ground, and struck the 
shoe a few blows with a stone. He has never 
failed to start a jibbing horse in this very 
simple way. 


Parsnip WATER.—The water in which 
parsnips have been botled, passed through a 
sieve, with three pounds of loaf sugar and 
half an ounce of crude tartar to a gallon, then 
fermented at 75 degrees with some yeast for 
four days, then tunned, is equal to Malmsey 
after a fow months. 


Winpow GuLass.—A peculiar substitute 
for window glass known as “tectorium,” is 
stated to have been for some time employed 
in Austria, Italy, Germany, Switzerland and 
Russia as a covering for hothouses, marquees, 
verandas, windows of factories, roofs of 
stores, etc, It is a special, insoluble, bichro- 
mated gelatine, translucent as opal glass and 
incorporated in wire gauze. 


LIGHT AND SounD.—While Nikola Tesla 
is struggling, and as he believes successfully, 
with the invaluable problem of the far dis- 
tant transmission of electricity as light, a 
Swedish inventor, who bears the American- 
honored name of Ericsson, has seemingly 
solved the no less important matter of the 
most distinct long-distance transmission of 
electricity as sound, In the recent test of the 
Ericason telephone transmitter at Memphis, 
Ala., the sound of « voice was clearly brought 
over a circuit representing the resistance of 
1500 miles of wire. A new era in industrial 
and social history is apparently about to 
dawn, 


Farm and Garden. 


GRAIN.—Ground grain is better for 
young animals than the whole grain, and 
with the use of a geared windmill the grinding 
of the grain is but # small item of cost. 


CaRBOLIO AcIp.—Crude carbolic acid 
will emulsify with hard soap, the same as 
does kerosene, The emulsion may be ab- 
sorbed with sawdust, which is then easily ap- 
pled in the stalls or wbhborever sawdust can be 
sprinkled. 

Mi.LK.—Skimmed milk or buttermilk an- 
swers as well for young pigs as the whole 
milk, espectally if ground oats and ground 
wheat are added to the milk, s0 48 to make a 
thin mush. With warm quarters such food 
will nake the pigs grow rapidly. 

AGRICULTURE -Agricultural subjects are 
lectured upon in some of the English schools, 
and the result has been very satisfactory 
Children are taught to read and learn of many 
matters connected with farming that are dif- 
ferent from the practical teachings on the 
farm, 

Freepina.—It has been demonstrated 
that the feeding of wheat t# Just what the 
farmers should have done long ago. farmers 
who had intended to discard wheat now be 
lieve that it pays to grow it for stock, It ts 
considered superior to other foods, espectally 
if ground or cracked, 

Asn ES —Coal ashes contain nothing of 
value asa fertilizer, being about equal to clay 
in that respect. They are serviceable, how 





ever, a4 they may be sifted and used tn the 
dust-boxes for poultry, the coarser portions 
being thrown on garden walks or pathways, 
for which purposes they are excellent, 

THe WorKBENCH.—A workbench in 
one corner of the barn, or In some suitable 
place, would enable farmers, in winter, to 
inend taany articles not requiring the akill of 
a carpenter or blacksmith, Tools that require 
but slight repair could be put in good order 
for «pring work during the winter montha, 


a 
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» See ight” 
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THE THREE ROSES. 


BY ¥%.0. WwW. 





Roses sweet, IL bold you sadly 
Here in my hand at set of sun; 

And I scarce can see you, roses treasured, 
For the tears that gather one by one. 


Shy pink petals tipped with blushes, 
Out in the garden kissed by dew, 

Long years ago in Summer weather 
A fair sweet maiden gathered you— 


Whispered shy to your heart of perfume, 
* Rose, dear rose, there Is one more sweet; 
Out with you in the moonlit garden, 

1 wait the sound of his coming feet.” 


Pure white bud, now sere and withered, 
Mournfully droop your petals brown, 
Yoars ago, in the tiine of roses 
Fair you shone in «a bridal crown. 


Blood-red rose, with tears and praying 
I laid you once on a silent bed, 
Child, you sing of the tline of roses— 
Oh, pass, and leave me with my dead! 
rr 


A LIFE REDEEMED 


“LADYRBIRD'S PENI- 





BY THK AUTHGR OF 
TENCE,” “HIS WEDDED WIFE,”’ 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

PQ\HERE is not probably a better horse- 
man, a cooler and more expert whip 
in England than Dane. He has a hand 

that can be, as occasion requires, as soft as 
velvet or as hard as stee!, and his nerves 
are completely under control. Givon a 
goodish road, with no nasty turns or cor- 
ners, a pair of bolting horses, well and 
strongly harnessed, would not ordinary 
trouble him in the least; but to-night the 
conditions are scarcely fair. He has a 
pair of young, high-mettled, underworked 
horses, alight wagon with three women 
in it, and a broken trace. The road, though 
straight for a mile, is narrow and edged 
with trees, and there is the not-too-broad 
gateway at the bottom of the hill. 

Dane has a great belief in the influence 
of the human voice over the equine tein- 
per, and when he ts out riding or driving 
alone is wont to converse pretty freely 
with his horse. Sometimes a quiet ‘Now 
then, old lady!” will do more of socth- 
ing than any amountof whip. So now, as 
he gets a tight grip of the reins, and brings 
a steady, iron-like pressure to bear upon 
the horses, he speaks a few words quietly 
and remonatrating|y. 

‘dently, ny dears, gently! 
matter, old mantY No 
steady !"’ 

But while he is talking the broken trace 
is skipping along the ground and flapping 
like a three thronged whip against Peter's 
side; and Peter declines to listen to reason, 
and he and bis companion race madly 
along, the trees flying by, as they fly by 
the windows of the Scotch express, 

For a moment or two there is a dead 
silence, then Mrs. Leslie utters a faint cry 
and rises, clutching the back of the wagon, 

“On, Lord Dane, they have run away !” 
she gasps. 

Though Dane does not turn his head, be 
sees her. 

“I know that,’’ he says; “sit down at 
once and keep quiet,’’ and there is the 
grim sternness in his voice which comes 
into that of the man who hold the lives of 
others—and women! in his hands. 

Mrs. Leslie sinks into her seat and grips 
Lady Theodosia’s arm. 

“We shall be killed,’’ she says in atone 
of despair. 


W hat’s the 
hurry, Peter; 


Lady Theodosia, very pale, but with her 
lips tightly cloved, asif she would rather 
die than call out, glances at her and then 
at Martin Fanshawe. 

‘“Weshall be all right; Dane will stop 
them presently,” she says ina low voice. 
“He is very strong.” 

“A trace has broken,” says Martin Fan- 
shawe. He, too, Is rather pale, but there 
i. uo look of fear in his eyes. 

“Can you help him?” suggests Lady 
Theodosia. 

Martin Fanshawe leans forward to Dane. 

“Can I do anything, Lord Dane?’ he 
asks quietly. 

“Yes,” replied Dane; ‘keep the ladies in 
thoir seats. Keep them there whatever 
happens. But we shall be all right 
directly.”’ 

Lyra says not a words, She is pale, also, 
but she looks down at the wild, tearing 
horses with a bright and steady eye. Faith 
will move mountains; and her faith in 
Dane is strong enough to dispel all fear. 
Now and again she glances at his face, 
with its set lips and stern eyes, with its 
jJow1] squared by the tightly set teeth; and 
as she looks she almost loses sense of their 
common peril. Strength, courage, these 
are the qualities women love in men; and 
strength and courage are personified in 
the man who sits beside her, keeping the 
grip of a Hercules on the terror-stricken 
borses. 

Down the hill they went, the gravel glid- 
ing from under their hoofs, their breath 
rising like steam in the moonlight from 
their distended nostrils. “How much 
longer will he be able to keep them 
straight?’ she asks herself, not in a par- 
oxysm of terror, but with a strange sense 
of caluiness, almost amounting to indiffer- 
ence. ‘What will happen? Will the car- 
riage, which is swaying like a ship ina 
heavy sea, strike the trunk of one of the 
trees and overturn, or will the horses 
fall?’ Itis almostasif she haa lost all 
sense of her own share in the common 
risk, or as if she were merely playing the 
part of a safe though interested spsctator. 

As they approach the narrow gateway 
and that swkward bend in the road he 
glances at her, a simple scrutinizing 
giance, and says— 

“Are you holding on tight ?” 

“Yes,” she replies quietly, and, as he 
notices, without a quaver or tremor in her 
voice, 

“That’s right; stick on, whatever hap- 
pens—unless | tell you to jump.” 

“Yes,’’ she responds obediently. 

‘This is almost as bad as the Yaw at 
spring flood,’ he murmurs, “Do you re- 
member ?”’ 

The color comos into her face, bat she 
does not reply. Does she remember? Is 
it likely that she has ever forgotten, will 
ever forget? 

‘Look round and tell me if they are all 
sitting down,’’ he says presently. 

She looks over her shoulder. Mrs. Les- 
lie is gripping the seat, Lady Theodosia is 
holding on with one hand, and—yes—Mr, 
Martin Fanshawe has hold of the other. 

“They are quite still, and sitting down,” 
she says. 

“That's all right,’’ he says, with his 
favorite formula. “Now if I can keep 
them straight through this gate—if they 
don’t shy—can you do something if I want 
you to, Lyra?” 

Even in that moment of deadly peril 
she notices that he calls her by her Chris- 
tian name, and it makes her heart bound. 

“T will try,” she answers quietly. 

“Right; take the whip out from the 
socket behind me; I can’t spare a hand.”’ 

She leans behind him and gets the whip. 


‘When I say ‘now,’ give the off-horse— 
the right-hand ove you know——” 

“I know.” 

“Give him a good cut from the outside, 
I want to keep him close to the other, so 
that we may clear the gate-posta. See?’ 

“T see,”’ she says, as calmly as even he 
could desire; and she raises the whip in 
readiness. 

They near the gate, and Mrs, Leslie 
utters a faint moan. 

“The gate!’ she gasps. 
turn there!” 

Dane sets his lips tightly, and gets a re- 
newed grip of the reins. 

“Ready?” he asks, between his teeth. . 
“Now then !”” 

Lyra has been mentally rehearsing since 
she received her orders, and, with a very 
fair imitation of her master, she swings 
the lash and whips the off-horse across the 
back from right to left. The terrified ani- 
mal instinctively sweeps up to the pole, 
and the pair carry the carriage clear of the 
posts, 

“Bravo!” he says, almost inaudibly. 
“What pluck you’ve got! You’ve saved 
us this time. Hold on tight, and I’ll have 
them in band in another minute or two. 
Don’t be afraid.” 

Tue few simple words of praise make 
her heart throb with happiness and pride, 
As tar as she is concerned, the horses may 
run till this time to-morrow night—may 
race on for ever. Danger—death may be 
near, but all sense of it is swallowed up in 
the thrill those words of his have sent 
through her veins, 

“] am not afraid,’ she says; then, in 
justice, she adds, ‘“‘nor are the others, ex- 
cepting, perbaps, Mrs, Leslie, and she is 
only a little. Oh, look there!” she breaks 
off. 

Right ahead of them, and some way 
across the road, is an empty wagon; the 
horse is out and grazing by the hedge, the 
driver has either left the cart, or is sleep- 
ings inside. 

Dane }ooks, and for the first time gives 
vent to bad language. 

“That floors us,’’? he says, between his 
teeth. ‘There is only just room to pass if 
the horses were going quietly, with the 
barness all sound. Now listen,” he goes 
on quickly. “I sbhan’t try to pass, I’m 
going to turn ’em, if I can, up that bank 
in the hope that the pole will break. Sit 
tight unless I tell you tojump.”” Then he 
Bays, loud enough to be heard by the 
others—‘“‘Sit still, and don’t be afraid.”’ 

They near the wagon. Atthe sound of 
the tearing horses a man, evidently start- 
led from sleep, opens the tilted cover, 
stares at them, then leaps out, but stands 
hesitating, confused, and afraid. 


“Don’t touch tbhem!’’ shouts Dane, 
quite unnecessarily, and, as he speak, with 
a tremendous tug and pressure he turns 
the horses towards the bank. If the reins 
hold they must go. The reins do hold, 
and bluderingly they rush and stumble 
up the slope, and fall in a confused heap of 
horses and harness into the ditch. The 
carriage sways; if the pole will only break 
it will keep upright after all. But unfor- 
tunately the pole is a good one, and stands 
the strain, and the next moment the 
wagon, which seems like an empty match- 
box for lightness, topples over. 

Just as it goes, Dane says swiftly, 
sharply, “Jump!"’ and Lyra, as if every 
muscle were waiting on his command, 
obeys. 

She stumbles forward on her knees, but 
instantly regains her feet, and looks 
around. Lord Dane has already unalipped 
the other trace, and is getting the horse 
clear of the pit. He glances up at her with 


‘*We shall over- 
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a quick apprehensive look; then seeing 
that she is unhurt, nods, and resumes his 
task. 

Then Lyra looks for the rest. Still in the 
wagon, and clinging like grim death, is 
Mrs. Leslie, evidently safe and uninjured; 
a few yards off, in the road, lies Mr. Mar- 
tin Fanshawe, and be lies very still and 
quiet; beside him, on one knee, is Lady 
Theodosia, bending over him with white, 
lugubrious face, 

Lyra goes quickly down the bank to 
them. 

“Ob, is he hurt?’ she aska anxiously; 
but Lady Theodosia does not seem to hear 
her, does not even remove her eyes from 
the clergyman’s white face. 

Lyra kneels down on the other side of 
him. 

“Is he burt?’ she says again. ‘Did he 
fall cut? What shall we do?’’ and she 
looks round helplessly. 

Lord Dane, with language quite unfit 
for publication, but with a certain cool- 
ness, is endeavoring te make the alarmed 
and conacience-stricken carter of some 
use, and between them they have got the 
horses on their feet. 

“Now hold ’em tight and lead them out 
of sight of the carriage. Don’t look likes 
boiled turnip, you blockhead! Do yuu 
think they are going toeat you? Whoa, 
Peter.” 

Then he lifts Mrs. Leslie out of the 
wagon and sets her on her feet, as he had 
done the horses, 

“You’re all right,’’ he says cheerfully. 
“You are, indeed; but I’m afraid they’re 
come to grief over there. Don’t you mind; 
you sit still for a few minutes.’’ 

‘What is the matter ?’’ he aska, bending 
over the prostrate man. ‘‘Here, let me 
unfasten his collar,’’ and he too kneels, 

But with a strange, sudden gesture, 
Lady Theodosia appears to be conscious of 
their presence. With one hand she lifts 
the head of the unconscious man, and 
with the other wards off Dane’s proferred 
assistance, 

“No, no!”’ she says ina dry, trembling 
voice, ‘Don’t touch him! IJ will do it!— 
I will do it!” 

Then as she unfastened his collar, and 
she saw a splash of blood on her hand 
where it had touched the back of his head, 
she uttered a low cry of terror and an- 
guish. 

“He is killed! he is killed!’ she wails, 
“Oh, Martin, Martin!’ 

Lord Dane starts and draws back, gazing 
at her sternly. 

‘*‘Dosie !’’ he says warningly. 

“Is he dead? Tell me!” she pants, dis- 
regarding his tone and manner, and seem- 
ing utterly reckless in ber terror and grief. 
“Tell me the truth! Sea, he doesn’t 
breathe——”’ 

“Hush, hush!’’ he says, his lips tightly 
set. “Heis not dead. Collect yourself,” 

“Are you sure?”’ 

She has her eyes fixed on the face that 
rests on her arm—is pressed, indeed, to 
her palpitating bosom. 

“You are not deceiving moe! Ob, Dave, 
tell me the truth! I—I love him!” 

Dane’s face goes white, He lays his 
hand on her shoulder and grasps it not 
cruelly, but firmly. 

“There is no need to teil us that,’’ he 
says sternly, witb grim irony. ‘Control 
yourself.’”’ 

Then he turns to Lyra without looking 
at her. 

“Take this handkerchief to the ditch,” 
he says quietly, in the tone of aman who 
knows that he will meet with prompt obe- 
dience, 

She takes the handkerchief and springs 


to the diteb; but when she comes back 
Lady Theodosia takes it from her hand, 
and herself bathes Martin Fanshawe’s 
forehead, Dane has got him upon his 
knee, and has examined the wound at the 
side of the head. 

‘He struck a stone,’’ he says, more to 
himself than the others. 

“Yos,”’ wails Lady Theodosia, “it was in 
trying to save me. It is my fault! I have 
killed him. Oh! Martin, Martin!’ 

Lord Dane puts his band on her shoul- 
der again. 

“Be silent,” he says in a low, stern 
voice. ‘You are not alone, Theodosia.” 

But she does not heed him—seems, in- 
deed, scarcely to hear him, or at any rate 
understand, 

‘He tried to warn me, to keep me from 
falling out,”’ she says in the same long un- 
conscious moan. “It is always of othere 
that he thinks first, never of himself! 
There is no one in the world like him. 
Ah!” 

She breaks off with a long trembling 
breath of joy and hope as Martin Fan- 
shawe opens his eyes, 

Lord Dane nods at Lyra, who stands pale 
and aghast, simply overwhelmed by the 
revelation of Lady Theodosia’s secrot. 
“Take her away,” he says huskily. 

“Come with me, Lady Theodosia,” she 
says, bending over her, “he is all right 
See | hd 

Lady Theodosia looks up at her with 
wild 6yes, as if she does not recognize her 
for a moment; then she puts her hand to 
her head, »nd looks at Dane—a strange 
questioning gaze; then rises, and resting 
on Lyra’s arm, withdraws a few paces, but 
still looking over her shoulder at the tn- 
jured man. 

“Are you sure he is recovering?’ she 
asks—demands rather. ‘He opened his 
eyes, did he not? It was not my fancy? 
Did he speak ?” 

“Not yet,’’ says Lyra. “But I don’t 
think he ia much hurt, Lady Theodosia.”’ 

“How do you know, how can you tel! ?”’ 
retorts Lady Theodosia half flercely, in a 
tone and manner 80 unlike her ordinary 
way that Lyra, even at this moment, asks 
herself if thia can really be the same wo- 
Inan, the calm, self-possessed Lady Theo- 
dosia of a few hours, minutes, ago! 

“Lord Dane is helping him up; he Is 
standing pretty well,” she says. 

Lady Theodosia by a glance assures her- 
self of the truth of this statement, then 
allows Lyra to lead her to the bank’s side, 
sinks down and bolds her hands over her 
face fora moment or two, and Lyra sees 
her lips move, as if in prayer; then she 
looks Up. 

**W hat—what have I said?’ she asks in 
a whisper. 

Lyra averts her eyes, 

‘Never mind now,’ she replies sooth- 


ingly. ‘‘You—you were upset and fright- 
ened; you did not Know what you were 
saying.”’ 


A faint flush came into Lady Theodosia’s 
face. 

‘Tell me what I said,’’ shedemands, 

Lyra’s face grew hot.”” 

“Oh, I cannot,” she murmurs, 


Tady Theodosia looks down at the 
ground. 
“Did—did he hear m4?” she asks, 


Lyra is silent for a moment. 
Lady Theodosia’s tace grew almost as 
red as Lyra’s, and she sigha, 


“] thought he was dead,” she says. ‘1 
—I did not know he could hear; but—but 
it would have boon all the samo9,.”’ 

“JI thought vou meant Lord Dane,’’ 
says lyra, “Mr. Fanshawe did not hear; 
he was unconscious,” 


Lady Theodosia draws a broath of relief. 

“I meant Mar—Mr. Fanshawe,” she says 
in alow voice. “Go and see whether he is 
hurt, and come and tell me; be quick, 
please,”’ 





CHAPTER XXVIIL 
ORD DANE and Martin Fanshawe are 
L standing alittle apart, the former lean- 
ing against a tree, the latter, with his 
hands thrust deep in his pockets, looking 
straight before him. 

The first word that leaves Martin Fan- 
shawe’s lips when he can speak is Lady 
Theodosia’s name. 

“Lady—Theodosia!’’ he says. “Ia she 
hurt? Where is she?” 

“She is all right; neither she nor the 
other ladies are injured,” replies Dane, 
with a slight emphasis on “the other 
ladies,” 

Martin Fanshawe drawsa breath of re- 
lief, very much as Lady Theodosia had 
done, 

“Thank you,” he saya in a low voice. 
“I thought she fell. I remember——~” 

“She says you saved her, somehow or 
other,”’ rsmarks Dane briefly. 

“Did I? I cannot be too thankful If | 


did,” murmurs Martin Fanshawe. ‘You 
are not hurt, I hope, Lord Dane?” 
“Oh! I’m all right,’’ says Dane. “We 


should have got through the performance 
without an upset if it had not been for that 
confounded wagon.” 

As he speaks Lyra comes up. 

“Lady Theodosia wishes to know if Mr. 
Fanshawe is better,’”’ she says with down- 
cast eyes. 

Martin Fanshawe colors, 

‘You, yes, thank you. I will come to 
her,’’ and he goes towards her as quickly 
as he can. 

Dane stands fora moment atill looking 
before him in silence, then he says— 

“Nobody has asked if you are hurt,”’ he 
says, with a side glance at her. 

It seems as if he dared not look her 
straight in the face, lest she should read 
the deep joy of freedom that giows in his 
eyes, 

“There is no need,” she says, avoiding 
his eyes as be avoids hers. “It is so evi- 
dent that I am quite sound.” 

He looks over his shoulder at the group 
behind them. 

“They bave to be got home somehow,” 
he says. 

“Why should we not drive?” she sug- 
gests. “The horses are quite quiet now, 
are they not?’’ 

He laughed gravely. 

“Quiet as two dead mice,’’ hesaya, “But 
nothing would induce Mra, Lealie to get 
into that wagonette again, even if there 
were no horses to it.”’ 

“Can I not walk on to Castle Towers and 
send a carriage ?’’ 

“No, you cannot,” he retorts curtly. 
“Ag you appear to be the only one who 
has not lost her head, you must stay and 
look afterthem. I will go back to Star- 
minster.”” He takes a step or two, then 
stops, and for a moment looks at her full 
in the face. “Lyra—Miss Chester, I must 
#peak to you to night.”’ 

She does not answer, and as he cannot 
trust bimeelf to say another word he walks 
towards the horses, She sees him remove 
all the barness from one of them, except- 
ing the head-stall and bearing reins, and 
the next moment he is riding it, bare- 
backed, in the direction of the Hall. 

“Good gracious 1” exclaiins Mra. Leslie, 
“What is Lord Dane doing?” 

“Going for a carriage,” explains Lyra. 

“Oh, not forme! I could not enter any- 
thing on wheels again to-night I had «4 
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presenlinent something was going & Lap- 
pen, when those dreadful horses plunged 
eo at starting. Is my bounet straight? I 
fowl as if | was standing on my head. How 
provokingly cool and tidy you look, my 
dear. Poor Mr. Fanshawe, I wonder 
whether be has broken apy bones."’ 

Lyra glances over to the benk where 
Lady Theodusia and he are sitting and 
says nothing. “l'll walk on,"’ says Mra 
leslie. “No, you must pot come You 
must stay with Lady Theodosia; I shall be 
quite safe; indeed, I would rather weet 
ifty trampe and footpads than ride behind 
anything on legs again to night Oh, dear, 
why is it people take a delight in driving 
wild horses.” And vainly endeavoring to 
“settle” her mashed bonnet she walks on 
down the road. 

Lyra does not join the other two, but 
seata herself at the foot of a big fir tree, 
and tries to think. She is still endeavor- 
ing to realize what bappened, Lady Theo- 
dosia’s frenzied, passionate, ‘| love Bhim! 
I love bim!"’ is still ringing in her ears 
when she sees a carriage and pair coming 

jGiekly, but steadily enough down the 
road, and in another minute Lord Dane is 
at Ler side 

“et them in,’’ be saye gravely, as if she 
and he were in charge ofa pair of children, 
or lunatics; and while the reet are enter- 
ing the carriage he superintends the two 
grooms whom be has brought in the work 
of wetting the overturned carriage on its 
wheels, and rebarnessing the horses. 
Then he gets ov the box of the carriage, 
and the coachiman drives off. 

Searcely a word is spoken by the three 
insidé on the way to Castie Towers, Lady 
Thesiosia leans far beck in her corner, 
ber hands clasped in ber lap, ber eyes either 
closed or fixed before ber, with a far-away 
took. Martin Fanshawe, his impressive 
face still rather pale, bis usually immacu- 
late collar crusbei aud bloodstaiped, gazes 
out of the window, with agrave perturbed 
regard; and Lyra leans back in her corner 
as far as she can go, and still tries to realize 
the tremendous purpert of the seene sne 
bas participated in. 

When they reach Castie Towers Lady 
Theodosia aighta, and withouta word to 
the others walks into the bail. There ahe 
stopa, and, addressing Lyra, says— 

“Will you ask Lord Dane if be will come 
to we in the library ?" 

At the library door she pauses and locks 
at Martin Fanshawe, opens her lips, as if 
to spemk, bul says notlLing and pesses in. 

“In the library? All right,’’ says Dane 
in response to Lyra, and with an obviously 
forced carelessness. ‘Fanshawe, you bad 
betler get a wash and something to drink. 
I will join you presentiy.”’ 

“Thank you, no,” says Martin Fan- 
shawe. “But! will waita litte while I 
should like tw speak—I have sowething |! 
wish to say t you, Lord Dane” 

Dane ucxis and enierstbhe library. Ashe 
closes the door bebind him Lady Theo- 
dosia rises from the chair int which she 
had sunk, and stands before him. Sne is 
very pa.ée, and ber usually Orig lips quiver; 
bul the grave eyes méet bing With @ stead- 
fast unfiinching courage—ihe courage of 
& good true woman, who has made the dis- 
covery that ber heart bas played her ‘aise 

“Dane,”’ she says, and ber voice, though 
low and trembling, ts clear and distinct 
enough ‘“I—I think you know what it is 
I have t© say—to confess.” 

He stands regarding her sllent.y with 
something like pity, something ati.) more 
like sympathy tn bis handsome eves; and 
not a little of adimiration. Yes, this liitie 
woman, who 'was to have Oeen Lis wife, is 
as base as 4 Hed Indian. 


“Dane,” she goes on. ‘ You—you heard 
what I said out in the road?” 

He inclines bis head. She put ber band 
to her lips to steady them. 

“[—I was eearcely conscious of what | 
was saying.” 

“I know that,”’ be says very gently. 

She looks up at bim. 

“Yeu; but—but it was true.”’ 

“I know that too,”’ be says, with a nod, 

“It wastroe. It is shameful, it is terri- 
bie; but it is trae. Dane, I have broken 
faith with you, I bave been false to you to 
you. I"’—she bites ber lips—‘I do love 
bim. But’’—she goes on quickly, desper- 
ately, before be can speak—‘‘but I did not 
know it till to night You will believe 
thia, Dane? You will not think me so 
base, sO Unworthy, so treacherous aa I 
should be if I bad known what—what his 
danger and my terror revealed to me?’ 

“I believe you, Dosie,”"’ he says gentiy. 

She regards him with faint, sad surprise. 
She bad expected to have © meet bis re 
proaches, perbaps his fury. 

“And—aend you forgive me?’ she 
whispers almost inaudibly. 

He crosses the room and put his arms 
round her, and iooks down into her sad 
‘good’ eyes, into which his gentleness 
bas brougbt sudden tears. 

“My poor Dosie !"’ he says, and be kisses 
her on the forehead —a brother's a father’s 
kiss «6“My poor little Dosie! Do you 
think I wanted you to say ell this, to eat 
humble pie, and wake full confession? 
Why no, 1 saw it all, understood it all, in 
a moment, and—and 1 forgave you then. 
Forgave !"’ and his voice is full of seif re- 
proach. “For God’s sake don’t use that 
word—I who need your forgiveness quite 
asmuch, ever 80 much, wore than you 
need mine If you knew ali——” 

She stops bim with a gesture 

“I_] think I have long guessed, known 
that you did not love me, Dane,”’ she saya. 

He bites bis lips, and looks down quite 
as penitentiy as she had done. It is bis 
turn now. 

“Yea, I felt it; but I did not know that— 
that there was someone eéise There is 
someone elsé, Dane w she asks—asserts 
rather, in a very low voice. 

He colors awifily, and nada 

‘There is, Dosie,"’ be saya “Don't ask 
who it ie; don't ask anything. I can’t tell 
you yet, but I will present.iy; soon, please 
(vod. I—I think you will be surprised. 
But thai’s enough. All's said and under- 
ston between us, isn’t it?’ 

“Yea,’’ she says raiher sadiy: for what 
Woman likes to yieid Up ibe man who has 
belonged to ber, though she .oves him not, 
gor be her. ‘Yes, J—I’m afraid the 
éar.—-"" 

He laughs shortly. 

“The guv’nor will bave to put up with 
it,” be says. ‘“‘Anyway, he can’t expect 
you to marry we when you are in love—" 

“Don't! she murmurs, hanging her 
head. “You-—you forget tha: he’’—of 
course she means Martin Fanshawe; be 
ta the ‘“he’’ for the rest of her life—“he 
does not—may boi 

Dane .augis again. 





“My dear Dosie, the poor fellow loves 
the very ground you wead upon! Why, 
the very Orst words he said when he came 
to were ‘Laijy Theodosia’ ‘There!’ and 
he pate ber on the shoulder, “make your 
mind easy. It will comeall right, please 
God. Now, you get ci to bed, and I'L] ger 
something to drink and make for home. 
(good night, Dosis.” He kisses her again, 
then langhs. 

“I say, you’ve forgotten one thing,”’ be 
saya. 

> a 


“Yos: what is ibat she says, lifting 


ea aie te stamteme  Hate ? 


ber still shame dimmed eyes to bis, 

“You haven't offered to be a sister to 
me. It is the usual request on these oc- 
casions, isn’t it?’ 

She puts ber arms round him pow, and 
standing on tipwe sets her trembling lips 
against his cheeks. 

“Ab! Dane dear,’’ she muroours, “it 
isn't necessary. Dane, you—you have 
been very good to me.”” Her eyes fil with 
teara. “I—I thought you would besureto 
—to swear at me at the very leet,” 

“All right,” be says cheerfully; “I’ll do 
it still if it will make you feel easier in 
your conscience. But if I do you must 
swear back again, for I deserve it quite as 
much as you do.” 

She shakes ber head, slips from his arms, 
and goes out by the opposite door, and he 
draws himself up, gives himself a shake, 
apd with a long breath returns to the hall. 

The Rev. Martin Fanshawe is pacing up 
and down the hall, the thin “‘intellectna!”’ 
hand tightly clasped behind his back, bis 
face pale and set 

‘Come in beré,’’ says Dane. 
go outside, eh ?”’ 

They go on to the terrace, and Dane 
links hia arm in the lean but muscular 
one of the young parson; but Martin Fanu- 
sbawe releases himself. 

“If-if you knew what I have to say, 
Lord Dane, | am afraid you would not be 
so friendly.” 

“Ob,” says Dane cheerily, “think so?’ 

“Lord Dane,” says Martin, facing bim 
as bravely as Theodosia bad dune, “I! have 
to make a confession to you. I will do so 
in the fewest possible words, and then— 
then I will leave myself in your hands.”’ 

Dane smiles grimly. 

“No thanks. You would be too large a 
baby tocarry. Ordo you mean that you 
want to come overto France and fight a 
due! with me? Beg pardon, though, I for- 
got; that's a luxury you are debarred 
from. My dear fellow, you can spare 
yourself your confession. You love Lady 
Theodosia.”’ 

Martin Fansbawe starta and crimsons, 
but he meets his companion’s eyes steadily 
for a moment, then his head drops, 

“Yes, Lord Dane, I love her. 
loved her——” 

Dane nods. 

“Ever since you frst saw her. I know.”’ 

“You know’ Ab! but Lord Dane, you 
must know that—that I would ratber have 
died than reveal that love. I was going 
away from here, lest some unwary, look, 
or word of mine should betrayit I had 
arranged to do 80, to leave bere as soon as 
possible. But—but—to-night, I learnt——” 
He stops, then he looks Dane straight in 
the face—‘‘Lord Dane, was I still unocon- 
ecious—did I dream tbhat—that—I heard 
her say—"’ 

Dane puts hia hand upon his shoulder. 
“You had better ask her that question, wy 
dear fellow,”’ be says. 

A light, a joyous light flashes inw the 
young man’s grave eyes, and his breath 
comes fast 

“Then it was true?’ he murmurs. Then 
aloud he saya, “And—and—you teil me to 
go to her—you give me permission? Lord 
Dane, I—I do not understand.” 

‘Sounds rather generous and Quixotic, 
doesn’tit’’ hessysslowly. “Make your 
mind easy, wy dear fellow, I am neither the 
one nor the other. I don’t, as a rule, worse 
luck to me, yield what I want myself. If’’ 
—he peuses, and then goes on inalow 
voice, and slowly—'"'if 1 wanted Dosie as 
badly as you do, Isnould be quite ready 
to go OVer to France with you, or have it 
out bere on the terrace with or without 
pisto.s. Have 1 said enough?’’ 


‘Or let us 


I have 





“sy 
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Martin Fanshawe gasps in silence for a 
moment, then he holds out his hand. 

“J—JI think I understand,” he says, ‘‘but 
I want to think it over—to realize. Iit—it 
seems too good to be true.’’ 

“Good luck always does,’’ remarks Dane 
laconically. “Yes, you go home and bathe 
your head. I haven’tasked yet whether 
you've broken it or not, but I don’t think 
you bare. You go home and think it 
over; and to-morrow—well, take my ad- 
vice and ask Lady Theodosia whether you 
were still off your head, or really heard 
what you fancied you heard her say. 
There, off with you! Good night!” 

He stands and watches the young parson 
as he strides across the lawn; then he be 
ginsto pace upand down, smoking furi- 
ously. 

Is it true that he is free; that the shackles 
have fallen from his long-fettered limbs? 
Free to—to tell Lyra that hestil! loves her, 
to make her his wife! His wife! The 
word sends the blood—never very slug- 
gish—rushing madly through his veins. 
His wife! He laughs a laugh of half wild 
exultation and stretches out his arms, as 
might a prisoner from whom the jailor has 
just knocked off the chains. Lyra, his 
Lyra! His! He leans over the marble 
rail of the terrace and looks outon to the 
moonlit gardens, but seeing them not. It 
is a slim graceful figures he sees, standing 
rod in hand beside the stream inthe Yaw 
Valley. 

A shadow falling beside him starties him 
from dreamland, and turning he sees s 
figure—her figure—passing the drawing- 
room window. He turns and strides to it 
and calls her, 

She starta, and uttersa faint cry of alarm, 
then stands, but ready to fly. 

“Lyra!” he says, and quie: as his voice 
is tnere is a subtle ring of joy in it 
“Lyra!” 

She does not move—indeed, she seems to 
shrink from bim, and he takes her hand 
and draws her gently but irresistibly out 
on to the terrace beside him. 

He holds her there a moment, looking 
into her face, waiting for her downcast 
eyes to rise that he may look inte .hem, 
into the soul beneath. 

“Lyra,” he says at last, ‘‘I am free! 
Free! But you know that! You heard 
what she said! You knowitall! You 
know how I love you! By heaven!” his 
voice trembling, ‘‘I scarcely know whether 
1 am awake or dreaming! As he said, it 
seems too good to be true! Free! Lyra, 
do you love méa little? Do you love me 
well enough to be—my wife ?’’ 

She stands as far off as she can from 
him, her heart beating wildly with inde 
scribable joy, with indescribable misery. 
He looks at her, his eye “hungry with 
love,”’ half amazed, half confused by her 
coldness; and then, as if unabie to restrain 
himself longer, he takes her other hand 
and draws her to him, so close to him that 
her face rests against his, and she can feel 
the tumultuous beating of his heart 

“My dearest—my love!’ he murmurs 
huskily—for such passion as his makes no 
soft music. “At last!—at last! Oh, my 
darling, if you knew how I have suffered! 
—if you knew what it bas cost me to be 
true and honorabie! But it has come al! 
right at last. Forgive me, and try and 
love méa little, Lyra! Speak to me, dear 
—speak tome! Let me hear you whisper 
Ilove you! Just that! Let me take that 
home with me, that I may be sure I am 
awake, and that it has really happened. 
Lyra!’ he breaks off with a swift change 


of voice—the change from passionate plead- 


ing, avowal, to sudden fear, dread. 
For, instead of raising her face to his 


and murmuring ber confession of respon- 
sive love, she bas shrunk away from him, 
has somehow or other drawn at arm's 
length, and with her hands pressed against 
his breast keeps him away from her. 

“Lyra, what is it? Come to me, dear- 
eat!’’ 

“No, no!" she pants, white to the lips, 
her eyes fuil of an intense agony, an in- 
tense despair. ‘No, no, I—I cannot, I—I 
dare not, must not. Letmego! Oh, don’t 
speak again—nota word. If—if you love 
mé,’’—her voice breaks—‘“‘let me go with- 
out another word. Itis more than I can 
bear. Oh, I cannot bear it!’’ 

He still holds her hands, and looks 
down at her, his face as white as hers, his 
eyes full of stern questioning. 

“Lyra,” he says boarsely, “have I been 
living in a fool's paradise? Have 1 been 
deceiving myself? I—God help me!—I 
thought you loved me. That day—you 
remember ?—I could have been sure. Do 
you mean that—that I was mistaken, that 
you did not care for me ?”’ 

She turns her eyes away; she cannot lie 
to that extent, cannot forswear sacred love 
80 Dasely. 

“You did love me?’ he says, with a 
sudden swift return of hope. ‘‘Why, then 
—Ah!” He stops and draws a half-breath 
of Goubt and pain. ‘“‘Do you want me to 
understand that—that you do so no longer? 
Is that the reason of your coldneas? Speak 
out; for pity’s sake don’t beat about the 
bush. Do you love me no longer, Lyra?” 

She looks round piteously, and upat the 
placid moon, that seems to mock at her 
misery. 

‘Is that it?’’ he demands almost fiercely. 

She does not reply, but her silence is an- 
swer enough. 

He drops her hands and turn away, that 
she may not see his agony. Then with 
still averted face, he says— 

“It—it serves me right. Yes, I'll rightly 
punished. I don’t wonder at it How 
could any woman go on loving the inan 
who behaved as behaved? Heavens, 
what acur | must have seemed that day! 
For you did love me tili—til! you heard 
that I be.ionged to someone else. And 
now,’’ he laughs bitterly, ‘‘I am free. and 
it is too late.” 

‘Too late!’ breaks from the white lips: 
but it is of her own rash deed, of her own 
follies she ia thinking, of that vile mar- 
ri in the ruined churca. 

e groans and leans against the rail. 

“T might have gu it.’’ he says more 
to himself thanto ber. “Well, 1 deserve 

ad 
5 She moves away from bim with weak 
uncertain steps to the open window. 

“ ‘eotty pl he says hoarsely. ‘Say 
Oeos totee Ler face to him—it is well for 
her that he is not looking, or she would 
not have been allowed to go—and the lips 
move, but no sound comés, 

W hen he turns she is there no longer. 

She pauses for a inoment in the drawing- 
room, clutching a chair to steady herself, 
to wait for sufficient strength; then she 
goes up to her own roows, locks the door, 
and flings herself face downwards on the 


How long she lies there with the words 
‘‘Too late!’ ringing through her aching 
brain she knows not. Butafter awhile she 
rises, and with trembling hands begins to 
undress. 

As she does she sees a letter and 4 paper 
lying on the tabie. 

Mechanically she takes them up, as 
mechanicaliy opens the letter and reads it. 
It is in a cranbed balf-taught handwriting 
—it ia from Griffith. . 

She reads it through once, twice, before 
its meaning, its full significance reaches 
ber benumbed brain; then with a cry she 
drops the letter, and, throwing her arms 
up, falls prone on the thick Turkey carpet, 
the letter fluttering down like a wounded 
bird and resting on ber bosom. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 
- ential till ipeienieananetee 

OYSTERS live tothe age of from twelve 

to fifteen years. 


At Home and Abroad. 


Every man above 45 years of age must 
recall the many emooth and defaced United 
States silver coins afloat before metallic 
money of all sorts, save small token coina, 
was driven out of circulation by yd cur- 
rency. A noticeably worn coin is seldom 
seen nowadays, save, perhaps, on the 
Mexican border, where shadowy ocoins 
from the sister Republic have a feeble cir- 
culation. The Canadian coins that circu- 
late on the northern border are sharply 
stamped and of ful! weight 


Excellent pianos may be bought in FEa- 
rope at perhaps two-thirds the coat of a 
like instrument here, and even individuals 
can import pianos to advantage, in spite 
of the tariff. But a fact that works pretty 
effectually to protect the bome manufac- 
turer ia that either the American climate 
or the usual steam heat tends to destroy 
the imported piano, so that even the temp- 
tation of saving frou $100 to $500 on the 
first cost does not induce many persons to 
take the risk of an instrument that cannot 
stand the climate, 


Queen Kanavaiona, of Madagascar, is 
like the little girl who, asked what she 
would do if she were » queen, replied ‘I 
would siton my gold throne.” This ab- 
solute and dusky ruler of 3 500 000 
takes her sovereignty very thoroughly, 
but very lazily. She bas no children, and 
spends her time wearing Paris gowna, 
munching betel, a Madagascar comfit, 
gossiping with the*ladies of ber court and 
playing cards Sheisa handsome woman, 
with an intelligent face that indicates much 
nore wisdom than ber rule displays 

Mrs. Henrietta M. King, of Corpus 
Christi, Texas, owns 1875 square miles of 
land in Texas, or about one million and a 
quarter of acres, She inherited this vast 
domain from her husband, Richard King, 
who was bornin ls>. After living an ad- 
venturous life, he bought what was then 
known as the Santa (rertrude Kanch, in 
Texas, and by shrewdness and ability be- 
came very wealthy. When he died in 146, 
al! his property went to his wife, a daugh- 
ter of the Kev. Hiram Chamberiain, who 
built the first Presbyterian church on the 
Rio Grande. Mra King is about sixty 
years of age,and is a woman of kindly 
instincts and admirable character. She 
lives very plainly and does not spend a 
tithe of ber income. Her land alone is 
now worth $5,000,000 and it will be worth 
much more wheu it is devoted to viticul- 
ture, for which itis said to be wel! adapted. 


The most interesting of the Spanish pre 
tenders is not Don Carios, but a man 
whose name is seidom mentioned outside 
the [Iberian Peninsula He is the Duke of 
Medina-Cell, Chief Defender of the Faith, 
14-fold grandee of Spain, first of all Cas 
tilian knights, and direct deseendant of 
Ferdinand and leabella For him and his 
family, the race of Bourbon-Anjou, who 
now rule Spain, are nothing more than 
usurpers. As often as a new King of 
Spain is crowned, the Duke's herald ap 
pears in the palace, and, in the presence of 
all the granvees of Spein, protests in the 
name of his Lord against this usurpation, 
seta forth the claims of the MedinaCeiis 
to the throne, and challenges every 
knight who may venture to dispute the 
legitimacy of the Duke's rights to defend 
his opinion in a due! to the death. As no 
grandee of Spain has ever seen fit to take 
the Duke and his herald seriously, the 
head of the house of Medina (el! has been 
left free to spend the incomé from his enor- 
mous fortune on beautifal Spanish giris 
and to make perenniai tours of his estates 
It is said that he can travel from end of 
Spain to the other and sleep every night 
in his own house. 

—_—_—» ->>__— 

The peculiarity of Dopbinw’ Electric 

Seap is that it acta righton the dirt and 


stains in clothes and makes tbem pure as 
enow, al the Same time it preserves the 
clothes, and mnakes them Keep clean longer, 


Have your grocer order it, 


< eae! 
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On }xtravagauce. 


We mean by extravagance wasteful 
expenditure of all kinds. The extreme 
example is seen in the man who, search- 
ing feverishly for pleasure and excite- 
ment, flings away his earnings or his in- 
heritance with both hands, and is con- 
temptuously called a fool for his folly by 
the companions who have assisted at the 
fleecing. The extravagant woman can 
seldom rush to ruin quite as fast as the 
extravagant man, but she is certain to 
arrive at her goal eventually. The peo- 
ple whom she thinks she dazzles are 
well aware of the end of the scene, 
There are many by-ways to ruin, some 
of which are trodden unawares, but ex- 
travagance is the high-road. Yet we 
seldom hear it denounced in these luxury- 
loving days. Economy, thrift, the watch- 
ing of leakage in expenditure, have an 
air of meanness when seen at close quar- 
ters. 

We moat of us cherish a greater per- 
sonal liking for the fools who make free 
with fortunes than for the worthies who 
scraped the money together, Bargain- 
ing and screwing and saving are not 
operations that develop the noblest or 
most lovable human qualities; but they 
are better than extravagancs, for they 
add more to the general welfare of the 
community. In condemning extrava- 
gance we would guard against exalt- 
ing niggardliness—though of the two it 
is preferable. 

There is a diffeulty in fixing the limits 
of extravagance, because it is very largely 
relative to one’s means and one’s needs. 
A sum allowable for spending by one 
person may not be properly spent by 
another person, although the incomes 
may be equal; nor can the same pur- 
chases be fitly made by all people with 
a similar income. 

Generally however extravagance either 
arises from love of oatentation, self-in- 
dulgence, or imitation of others—or it is 
due to sheer inability to manage money. 
Tens of thousands grasp at the shadow 
and lose the substance by ruining them- 
selves in the effort to seem rich or art- 
istic. A good half of the display paraded 
betore our eyes at every turn does not 
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mean that the people who so exhibit 
themselves are better off than their 
neighbors, but that they are extravagant. 
If one tries to make nice distinctions be- 
tween disagreeable things, the form of 
extravagance which takes shape as eelf- 
indulgence is less repulsive than ostenta- 
tion. The man who spends more than 
he can rightly afford on a good dinner 
and an excellent bottle of wine, or in 
riding first-class for the sake of the case 
when third-class would do and would 
suit his purse better, or the woman who 
keeps an extra servant because she 
wishes to take life easy, or who ‘‘puts 
out”? work that she might easily do at 
home—all these forms of self-indulgent 
extravagance, little as may be said for 
them, are better than the ostentatious 
lavishness which is meant to be compar- 
ative and to appear finer than the dis- 
play of some social rival. 

Kxtravagance however usually creeps 
upon a household not from love of ease 
and luxury or from a desire to outshine 
others, but through the tendency to imi- 
tation from which we all sufler more or 
less. To rush after new dresses, how- 
ever hideous they may be, is explainable 
only on the supposition that, after all, 
we have not much more independence 
of action than sheep following each 
other through a gap. Fashion preys on 
the extravagant; it caters for the multi- 
tude who are powerless before anything 
that ‘‘takes their eyes.’? When itis not 
alluring with new styles, it is tempting 
with ‘‘great bargains.”’ 

The extravagance of ‘‘great bargains”’ 
deserves separate treatment. Some peo- 
ple are incapable of resisting the pur- 
chase of an article that seems cheap, 
whether it is of use to them or not. One 
cannot persuade the good people that 
this mode of purchase is a particularly 
dangerous form of extravagance. The 
attractions of a chaffering bargain are 
irresistible; so few understand that the 
reason why one man always has money 
in his pocket and another has not often 
is that the one has resisted the tempta- 
tion to purchase things he did not re- 
quire. Cicero told the truth when he 
remarked that ‘‘not to have a mania for 
buying is to have an income.”’ 

The recounting of the devices that 
have been suggested and put into action 
for preventing extravagance would make 


& very curious chapter in the history of 


the race. Luxury in eating and display 
in dress have been officially attacked 
again and again, but never with any 
heart or with a semblance of success. 
When the Romans ordered water to be 
mixed with wine, when they pretended 
to gibbet socially the people who spread 
too sumptuous a table, and when they 
limited the number that might attend a 
feast, they were doing more to adver- 
tise than to suppress the weaknesses 
which they philosophically condemned. 
But all efforts to regulate luxuries le- 
gally have failed, and it is at last gener- 
ally agreed that the only remedy open 
is to convince the more sensible part 
of the community of the folly of ex- 
travagance. That a change of opinion 
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is possible when good examples are set 
by personages who have influence over 
fashion is proved by the revolution in 
funeral customs, for, apart from wreath- 
decorations, extravagance has almost 
been banished from the grave-side. 


V— 





MeNTAL activity is better than men- 
tal fulness. An inquiring mind is worth 
more than a mind that is satisfied with 
its attainments. Hence it is that a 
preacher or a teacher who sends his 
hearers away with a purpose of know- 
ing more about the subject in which he 
has newly interested them has done 
more for those hearers than if he had 
given them all the information on that 
subject that could be desired. 

Tue pleasures of the table have never 
been incompatible with the gifts of 
genius, or the investigations of the un- 
derstanding. ‘I cannot conceive,’ says 
Dr. Johnson, ‘the folly of those, who, 
when at table, think of everything but 
eating; for my part, when I am there, I 
think of nothing else; and, whosoever 
does not trouble himself with this im- 
portant affair at dinner or supper, will 
do no good at any other time.” 

Tne intluence of the social current 
has the same effect upon human nature 
as that produced by the constant fric- 
tion of the sea upon the pebbles on the 
beach. Rough corners are polished and 
sharp angles smoothed down into sym- 
metrical proportions, 

DIFFICULTY is never an end in itself, 
or to be chosen for its own sake. It may 
often be a most necessary means to high 
and valuable ends, and as such should 
be honored and accepted; but its destiny 
is to pass away as soon as its mission is 
fulfilled. 


Maw will never be, in an eminent de- 
gree, virtuous and happy, till each pos- 
sesses that portion of distinction, and 
no more, to which he is entitled by his 
personal merits. 

JUST in proportion as we are not con- 
tented with our sphere or satisfied with 
ourselves do we reach out longingly to a 
better sphere and a worthier course of 
life. 


EVEKY soul born into this world has 
its own peculiar mission; and to the 
soul that strives to know, the knowledge 
of its mission is given. 


—_— 


He who brings ridicule to bear against 
truth finds in his hand a blade without 
a hilt—more likely to cut himself than 
any body else. 

F Rom its very inaction idleness ulti- 
mately becomes the most active cause 
of evil, as @ palsy is more to be dreaded 
than fever. 

IF you are envious you will grow lean 
as your neighbor grows fat—just as if 
he fattened with the meat from your 
bones. 
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SNUFF AND SNUFF BOXES. 





of tobacco into Europe by Nicot, in 

1560, before the powdered leaf came 
into usé, as a pungent perfume, cannot be 
definitely ascertained. It is certain, how- 
ever, that at the beginning of the reign of 
James I., of England, (A. D. 1603) the 
“taker of tobacco,” against whom that 
monarch fulminated so much wordy 
thunder, was ordinarily furnished with 
an apparatus greatly resembling the mod- 
ern Scotch mull, containing not only the 
implements for filling and lighting the 
pipe, but also a sort of pestle for pulver- 
izing the leaf into snuff, and a small ladle 
or spatula for applying it to the nostril. 

It should be observed, however, that 
the word snuff is of earlier origin than 
the article now known under that name. 
It is said by philologists to be an inflec- 
tion of the old verb sniff, and it existed as 
a term expressive of strong inhalation 
through the nostrils, or of angry impa- 
tience which manifested itself in that way, 
from a very early period. An instance of 
this use of the word may be found in 
Shakspeare. 

The pouncet.box seems to have been the 
predecessor of the snuff box, though its 
use was somewhat different. It was a 
small box, containing perfumes either 
moist or dry, and having a perforated 
cover of open work, through which the 
bearer inhaled the perfume as a protection 
against contagion or poison. 

The introduction of snuff and the ap- 
paratus for it use, banished the pouncet- 
box from the male toilet, and substituted, 
it must be confessed, an article far more 
objectionable in its place. 

Dekker in his “Gull’s Horn Book’”’ pub- 
lished in 1608, thus describes the use of 
tobacco in his time: ‘Before the meat 
come smoking tothe board, one gallant 
must draw out his tobacco-box, the ladle 
for the cold snuff into the nostrils, the 


He long it was after the introduction 


tongs and pinning iron, all which artil- 


lery may be of gold or silver, if he can 
reach the price of it.” 

In 1646, the habit of snuff taking had 
become very common throughout Europe 
even among the lower classes. Howell, 
in his Letters published in that year, says 
“The Spaniards and Irish take tobacco 
most in powder or smutchin, and it might- 
ily refreshes the brain; and I believe there 
is a8 much taken this way in Ireland as 
there isin pipes in England. One shall 
commonly see the sewing maid upon the 
washing-block, and the swain upon the 
ploughshare, when they are tired with 
labor, take out their boxes of smutchin, 
and draw it into their nostrils with a quill; 
and it will beget new spiritsin them, with 
a fresh vigor to fall to their work usgain.”’ 

The word “smutchin’’ in the above ex- 
tract should have been, properly, ‘‘sneesh- 
in,” a Scotch word for snuff, as causing 
sneezing. The Scotch name for snuff-box 
is “‘sneeshin-mill,’”’ or as usuaily pro- 
nounced ‘‘mull.’’ Dr. Jameson, in his 
“Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language,’’ thus explains the origin of 
the name. ‘‘When tobacco was first in- 
troduced into Scotland those who wished 
to use it in the form of snuff, were accus- 
tomed to toast the tobacco-leaves by the 
fire, and then bruise them with a piece of 
wood in the box which was hence called a 
‘mill,’ since the snuff was ground in it.” 
The usual form of the snuft-boxes in use 
at that time was conical, the opening being 
at the base of the cone, and the tobacco 
was pulverized by means of a piece of 
wood, also of conical shape, which was 
thrust in and turned about. 


The ram’s horn often formed the primi- 
tive snuff box, or sneeshin-horn, as it was 
frequently called. 

This sneeshin-born with the hare’s foot 
and spoon attached to it by a small chain, 
was regarded in the lastcentury, as charac- 
teristic of a Scotchman as an umbrella is, 
at the present day, of an Englishman. In 
England, the more common form of anuff- 
box, in the early part of the seventeeth 
century, was a cruet, with a screw-stopper- 
and a small ladle or spoon attached to it. 

In the early part of the last century, 
amid the reckless extravagance ef the 
period, snuff-boxes, like other articles of 
ornament and luxury, were made of the 
most choice and costly materials, The 
rivalry among the leaders of fashion, both 
in France and England, in the cost and 
decoration of their snuff-boxes, was in- 
tense, 

This is very happily hit off in the Tattler 
of March 7, 1710, written by Steele. After 
noticing several gold snuff-boxes “which 
came out last term,’ and stating that a new 
edition would be put out on Saturday 
next, which would be the only onein 
fashion till after Easter, the writer goes 
on: “The gentleman who gave filty pounds 
for the box set with diamonds, may show 
it till Sunday, provided he goes to church, 
but not after that time; there being one to 
be published on Monday which will cost 
fourscore guineas,”’ 

It was at this period also that amber 
snuff-boxes came into use, and these, too, 
were very costly. At the prevent day, al- 
though snuff-boxos made of the precious 
metals, and set with jewels, are by no 
means rare, yet the carrying them for dis- 
play would not be likely to give the im- 
pression of great wealth or good sense on 
the part of their owner; the greater part of 
those in use are of far cheaper materials, 
and are sold at a very moderate price. 
France and Germany furnish for use and 
export large quantities made of papier 
mache; these are often inlaid and decorated 
with pearl, and sometimes with more 
costly materials. In Paris, great numbers 
are also made, either wholly or in part, of 
tortoise shell, and some of the precious 
woods,adorned with lithographic transfers. 

One of the most famous styles of snutf- 
boxes is’ the Scotch, made almost exclu- 
sively at Laurencekirk, Mauchine, and 
Oid Cummock, in Ayrshire, 

In these manufactories nearly three hun- 
dred persons are employed. This snuff- 
box is made of the wood of the sycamore 
or plane tree, Its great excellence consists 
in the perfection of the hinge and the close 
fit of the cover. This is attained by a 
minute subdivision of labor, and great 
care in the making of the hinge. 

The patterns are very much varied; one 
class, the tartan, was formerly made by 
ruling the design, after the surface had 
been properly prepared by polishing and 
varnishing, upon the box itself. Of late, 
however, the plan has been adopted of 
ruling or printing the design upon paper, 
which is then attached to tbe box and var- 
nished over. Another style called the 
Scoto-Kussian, is made by covering the 
surtace of the box with stout tin-foil, and 
then coating it with paint and varnish. It 
is then by means of an engraver’s ruling 
machine, chased in delicate and intricate 
patterns, which cutting through the paint 
lay bare the foil, leaving it very bright, 
and resembling inlaid silver. This is then 
varnished and thus protected from oxidi- 
zation. 


_— ~~ 


Timip youth: “Sna—shal! we go and sit 
under that w—w—willow, Miss Ethel ?’’ 
Demure maiden: “Why not under that 
pop—poplar, George?” 
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CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 





8. S. R.—The napkin is used before the 
fruit course comes on. The dotly ts used with 
and after the fruit course. 


Vv. A. L.—It would be very rude not to 
acknowledge the gentleman's salutation, but 
you can please yourself about making any 
further acquaintance with him. 


H. F. H.—Mount Marcy, a poak of the 
Adirondack Mountains, reaching « height of 
5,467 feet above the level of the sea, ts the 
loftiest natural elevation tn the State of New 
York, : 


ReADER.—The Battle of the Thirty was 
a duel, fought tn 1351, noar Josselin, in France, 
by 3% English and 80 French knights, to settle 
a boundary dispute. At first the English were 
successful, but the French rallied and finally 
won the day. 


S. P.—The word “lentiles’”’ is mentioned 
in the llth verse of the 2nd chapter of I. 
Samuel, It is applied ton apectos of pulse not 
unlike the pea in {te appearance. In Egypt tt 
{ig still a common article of food, betng dressed 
like beans, or stewed with ofl and garlic, and 
forming what ts called red pottaye in Genesis 
XXv. 0. 

BaRBARA.—We cannot possibly under- 
take to foretell what the future of any girl 
about to be married may be, Surely the young 
lady herself is the best judge of that. Noone 
should enter into matrimony without first 
finding out what her future husband's dispo- 
sition and habits are, 80 that she may be sure 
whether she is making 4 safe venture for hap- 
piness or not. 

EK, Dk W.—Cracks in the floors, around 
the skirting-board, or in other parts of a room 
may be neatly and permantly filled by thor 
oughly soaking newspaper in paste made of 
one pound of flour, three quarts of water, and 
® tablespoonful of alum, thoroughly botled 
and mixed; the mixture will be about as thick 
as putty, and may be forced tnto the cracks 
with a case-knifo; it will harden Iike papler- 
mache. 


W. W.—Croton oll is expressed from 
the seeds of a plant which isa native of Cey- 
lon, Molucca, Hindostan and other parts of 
Asian, It was known in Europe as early as 
1630, but attracted little notice. A dose con- 
sists of one or two drops, and on uccount of 
the promptnoss of {tts action, it ts employed 
where other medicines would be diMcult of 
administration, ospectaily in the case of 
pationts in a comatose state. It has a bitter, 
burning taste, and # sifghet odor The color ta 
yellow. 

L. T. M.—The Cualltern Hundreds— 
Burnham, Desborough and Stoke—tis an estate 
of the English Crown on the chain of chalk 
hills that pass from cast to west through the 
middie of Buckinghamshire, the stewardship 
whereof is uw nominal office, with «a salary of 
twonty shillings, conferred on members of 
Parliament when they wish to vacate their 
seats, as, by accepting an office under the 
Crown, a member becomes disqualified, unless 
he be again returned by his constituents; the 
custom ts ancient 


D, C, C-—Culloden House isa family seat 
in Scotland, four miles from Inverness, which 
gave its name to the buttle that ended the 
career of the Pretender in the rebellion of 


174. The English troops were led by the 
Duke of Cumberland, The Prince's army, 
commanded by Charles Edward in person, 
had littie or noartillery, with which arm the 
enemy were well supplied The Highlanders 
made « despornate attack, but the English 


troops stood firin, and after great carnage on 
both sides, the Highlanders, unsupported and 
unofmficered, broke and fled 

W. I.—Sugar, butter, clieese, potatoes, 
pie, rice, beans, poas, sago, arrowroot, taploca, 
beer and other malt liqaors—in fact, any arti 
cle composed principally of sugary or starchy 
consitutenta—have a tendency to 
one’s flEesh in the majority of Inatances, al- 


Incrense 


though such increase does not always follow 
the consumption of the articles named. A 
contented, peaceful state of infnd has rouch 
to do in adding to the avolrdupols of the 
human race, and therefore those who go 
through life to # Continual fretful state of 
mind generally take Upon theriselven na lean 


and hungry look 
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A BURIED GRIEF. 
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So you are dead and gone, old sorrow, 
Only yesterday there you were, 
Filling my heart with an aching care 
Of grief for to day and fear for to morrow: 
Now the akeleton'’s gone and the cupboard’s 
bare 


And in your atead is born, old Sorrow, 


Hope, whose bright toren turns night to 
day, 
And makes winter bloom with the flowers 
of May 
Tilleven your memory secms to borrow 
Bright hoes—beckuse you have passed nway 
Old grief, onee TI thought you could never 
Cems, 


Now Laing your requiem! Rest in ponee 
EE 


The Sins of the Father. 


UU. W. 
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on the threshold of a new life. 

The firelight touched the books and 
furniture with a wart glow; on a table by 
his side stood a glass and decanter, and a 
pipe and tobacco Jar lay close to his easy- 
chair on the floor, A fawn-colored Irish 
terrier stretched himself on the hearth- 
rug in the blaze, and ontside the wind 
howled and the rain drove in sheets 
againat the window-panos. Jt was a sym- 
bol of what was to be. Outside, the old 
life of storm and passion, of coldness and 
sin; within, the new life of happiness and 
quiet comfort and love, 

He looked into the hot caverns of the 
fire and thought, and he had much to 
think of. 

Hie was a man who had been brought 
up with wild companions, and of ther all 
he had proved the wildest. While he was 
young the world bore with him, Let him 
sow his wild oats, it said in calm con- 
tempt, he wili settle down by-and-by. But 
he did not seem inclined to settle down, 
and the prime of his life only differed 
from his youth In that its passions were 
stronger and more selfish, and itethonghts 
loss @xcusable. 

Year after year went by, and the world’s 
contempt changed lo anger. Vague rumors 
of women who had been betrayed by hiin, 
and left to hide their shame in the misery 
of a lifetime, were circulated among those 
who knew him; stories of fearful orgies of 
drunkenness and crimein which he had 
taken no subordinate part were whis- 
pered in clabs and smoking-rooms; and 
people who were not considered to be 
over particular began to exclude him from 
their houses, 

But he snapped his fingers at respect- 
ability and went his own way, the way of 
enjoyment. Noone knew better how to 
tread it, and no one cared less if it led to 
perdition, The world of society dropped 
him, and he made a world and society of 
hisown. And he lived fiercely and fastly 
in it, and even happily, as the salamander 
will live in fire. 

On his fortieth birthday be was as care- 
leas and licentious as when he came of 
age. Kut the life was beginning to tell on 
him. The handsome face was worn and 
lined; the strong hand began to shake; the 
tall straight figure began to stoop; and the 
quick brilliant mind was not what it used 
to be. Things began to escape his mer- 
ory; his thoughts were often confused; at 
times his eyes would grow dull and vacu- 
ous; he would find he was thinking of 
nothing; and sometimes a vague terror 
would seize his mind, and leave him fora 
few moments half paralyzed with fear. 
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Fortunately none of these signs escaped 
his notice, and a voice whispered to him 
that a change must be made, or an awful 
doom awaited him in the remaining years 
of bis life. r 

But the fixed habits of a man of forty 
are not changed easily, and as he set him- 
self to stem the stream of his destruction, 
the shadow of a great terror fell upon 
him. He was powerless to change his 
fate; there were none to help, and alone he 
was too weak. But yet the change did 
come, and had anybody told Abel Prowde 
that it would come to him through a wo- 
man, he would have laughed in bis face. 
His ideas of women were founded on his 
own experience, and that had not been an 
elevating one. To him they were tempt- 
resses or fools, and no ange! face had ever 
been among them. Toys to be played 
with, not goddesses to be worshipped. 

But nevertheless a woman saved him. 
After a yoar of hopeless struggle and de 
spair, he inet Ruth Vane, and the light be- 
gan to break upon him. She showed him 
how good and sweet a lovely woman may 
be; she taught him what a man should be; 
and in the first few weeks of their acquaint- 
ance the seeds of the new life were sown. 

The ground had been prepared through 
terror of the darkness that lay before him; 
but the seeds were sown by the hand of 
love, Wreck that he was, she loved him, 
and dragged him from the soa that was 
threatening to down him, that she might 
love him the more worthily. And in bis 
own dark heart love began to dawn, and 
gave bim strength of purpose, and courage 
to fight, and before a year was over the 
change was made, 

Abel Prowde had never been a truly bad 
man, but love of pleasure will drag an 
angel’s heart to hell, if there be no reli- 
gious strength or belping hand to save it. 
The change in him was true6 and genuine, 
Hie had cast off his old selffrom him. He did 
not pretend to do it from the best of mo- 
tives, the fear and love of God. He did it 
because the prospect of an awful future 
shadowed him, and because the love ofa 
pure and noble woman lifted himup, She 
influenced him; and he wished to be 
worthy of her. Knut by degrees her own 
strong religious feeling colored his life, 
and true goodness began to form in him, 
Repentance for sin took the place of fear 
of its consequences, Nor did he then 
dream that he had not yet reaped the fruit 
of bitterness and tears, 

And as he satin his chair, with his feet 
on the fender, and pipe in his mouth, all 
the past rose before him, and an inward 
prayer for forgiveness was wrung from 
his very soul. 

And then he rose, and taking cuta 
drawer from a writing-table, placed it on 
his knees, It was filled with letters tied 
upin different packets, lace handkerchiefs, 
bits of ribbon, and other feminine trifles, 
He threw them one by one into the fire; he 
did not even read the letters. These re 
cords of past triumphs had to be destroyed, 
for the day after to-morrow he was to 
marry Ruth Vane, and the fulness of the 
new life was to begin. And it says much 
for the genuineness of the change in the 
man, that he burnt them without a regret, 
and that the only sighs that escaped him 
were those of sorrow for the stories of 
shame these relics brought to his mind. 
“As I burn these, so do I burn the past,” 
he murmured, raking the ashes together. 
But the ashes of his past were yet to be 
mingled with his daily bread. 

. * * * * * 

For a year Abel Prowde and his wife 
lived in a pure and quiet happiness. After 
his marriage he left London, and took a 
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small house on the Welsh coast. The long 
line of dark clifts was here broken by a 
little valley running down into the sea. 
In this shelter, not fifty yards from where 
the tide foamed up on the shingle, was the 
low white dwelling that they called their 
home, and there, far from the stir and pas- 
sion of life in the great city, the man’s 
past grew dim, and the new life grew 
brighter day by day. All temptation was 
put from him, The eyes that had grown 
weary of theatre and ballet, found rest and 
happiness in the storm and the sunset, and 
the ear the voluptuous music had failed to 
charm, found pleasure in the moaning 
and crashing of the sea; and in his wife’s 
love was centred the sunshine of his life, 

And then one night there was a great 
bustle and stir at the Crags, and a trap 
drove up to the door, and servants hurried 
to and fro. 

The master of the house sat anxiously 
in his study, until they came and told him 
thata son was born to him. A great joy 
filled his heart, but before the morning 
came the angel of death had turned it into 
sorrow. For the mother of the child died, 
and father and son were left to face the 
world alone. 

e * * * o * 

Over the man’s deep sorrow we will 
draw a veil, and leave him with the God 
that he had so lately come to know. For 
awhile his wi'e’s death was to him as the 
passing of the sun from heaven, She had 
been the light that had guided him from 
the darkness of despair, and led him to 
happiness and peace. And now she too 
had passed into the darkness, and left him 
to stumble on alone. For a short time life 
was a blank to him: wherever he set his 
eyes, or placed his foot, something seemed 
to be missing; every little action was 
strange and shadowed with the memory of 
what had been. In their solitude his life 
had been so bound up with hers, that he 
now felt that half of his own nature was 
dead. A cioud lay over sun, and sea, and 
landscape, and a silence on the music of 
the waves. Sho was dead, and with her, 
beauty in everything had died. 

And then one day they brought him his 
boy. It was a year after her death, and 
till that day the child had never been suf- 
fered to cross his path; for he had hated 
it, and in his heart called it the murderer 
of her who was dead. But now they dis- 
obeyed him, and the trembling nurse 
brought it in, saying nothing, but fearing 
much. 

The child looked as its father with won- 
dering brown eyes, and the man thought 
he saw his dead wife looking at him. He 
snatched up the boy, and kissed him pas- 
sionately, and from that hour he rarely let 
him from his sight. The worn gray-haired 
inan and thé quiet large-eyed child were 
constant companions, who never grew 
tired of eech other’s company. 

When Kuth died the good that she had 
done did not die with her. 

Truth and virtue were now realities in 
the life of Abel Prowde, and religion was 
something more than an empty name, 
Fearful lest he should drift back into sin 
from want of occupation he devoted him- 
self to reading a particular branch of 
knowledge, and working in his garden on 
the cliff. The child too was his care. To 
teach him to talk, and walk, and read, and 
watch him exercise his sturdy brown 
limbs along the shore and in the water, 
was more than enough to keep the man 
from idleness, 

The boy was strong and healthy, and the 
father, who had almost feared that he 
would he weak and ailing, gave a sigh of 
relief as he watched him stoutly tumbling 
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about the! beach, Sfand lifting large stones 
into the sea. 

“I have long terrified myself with’the 
thought that many innocent sons have 
paid the penalty for their father’s vices 
with lifelong weakness, I thank God that 
the load has been taken from my mind.” 
And the child grew to boyhood, and bis 
strong limbs and brilliant intellect were 
the pride of his father and all who loved 
him. And none saw that there was a 
cloud on the horizon, for as yet it was no 
bigger than a man’s hand. 

* * e * 2 2 

It was when the lad wastwelve yearsold 
that the change was first observed in him. 
Father and son were walking along the 
top of the cliffs towards the neighboring 
port. It was a bot stillday. A haze lay 
over the horizon, and the air quivered from 
the ground. A ship lay motionleas in the 
distance, the sea as calm as a lake, the sky 
above one bright unbroken blaze of blue. 

Philip was unusually silent. He was 
wont to chatter incessantly with his father, 
as freely as boys do with one another; but 
to-day he barely answered, and let the 
conversation run on without contribut- 
ing more than a word here and there. 

As they came to the highest pari of the 
cliffs, he stopped, and flinging himself on 
his face, burst into tears, 

“Phil, my boy, what is the matter?” 
But no answer cameé, only the sound of 
passionate sobbing. 

“Phil! Phil! What is it? speak, my 
boy; are you in pain?” 

He looked up wildly at his father. His 
face was pale, and his eyes dilated with 
terror. 

‘I am frightened, father; take me home,” 

“You silly boy!’ he said sharply. 
‘‘What is there to be frightened at? We 
are yarda from the edge of the cliff.”’ 

“It is not that, father. It is—oh, I don’t 
know what it is. Do let us go home,” 

They went home, and in the evening the 
boy was cheerful and bright as ever. 
However, a great change had passed over 
him from that day. At times the same 
uoknown terror would seize him. If left 
alone in the dark he would tremble, and 
beg to be given alight. The supernatural 
brilliance of conversation, and almost un- 
healthy quickness of wit, were clouded by 
hours of dulness and moping, and even 
tears, 

His father began to be alarmed, and sent 
for a doctor. For over an hour the three 
were closeted together, and then the boy 
was sent outto play. Half an hour after- 
wards the doctor left, and Abel Prowde 
sat alone in his study, his face bowed in 
his bands, bis whole frame skating in an 
agony of grief. 

“My God, my God, take this curse from 
him, and lay it'upon me. He is innocent: 
I am guilty. Take my life, my reason, 
but spare this child of mine,”’ 

And in the silence of that awful hour, a 
voice cried in his ears the terrible words 
that were to burn themselves upon his 
brain. ‘The sins of the fathers shall be 
visited upon the children.’’ Truly there 
was a greater bitterness than the bitterness 
of death. 

* * + * * * 

Tbe next few years were years of bide- 
ous punishment for sin. Day by day the 
father saw the son that be loved so pas- 
sionately, passing gradually into complete 
imbecility. Day by day the intervals f 
brightness and lucidity grew fewer and 
fewer, until they disappeared altogether. 
Darkness had gathered round the once 
brilliant mind, and sadness had clouded 

the once bright aud boyish spirits. The 
only person Philip still knew was bis 


father, ‘and they (would sit,togetber and 
walk together as of old, but yet as far 
apart as the living and the dead. 

A terrible curse for any father to see his 
only son, his only companion in a lonely 
place, losing his reason day by day. Buta 
thrice terrible curse when he knows that 
the madness is the work of hisown hands, 
the fruit of an ill-spent life. And this he 
knew. The doctor inquired into his past, 
and when he had heard it, be said nothing. 
But he asked no further questions. He 
was satisfied. 

But the father did not shrink from the 
punishment that God had laid upon him. 
He could have sent his son away from 
him, and removed the living curse from 
before his eyes, and could himself have 
drowned his cares in the intoxication of 
the old life, But he faced his sorrow asa 
Inan who has deserved it, and must make 
atonement for his sin. Philip was never 
violent or dangerous. He merely lived 
as one who is dead in life, understanding 
nothing, seeing nothing, enjoying nothing. 
His father was always by his side, always 
in the burning agony of that most fearful 
aud pitiful of sights, the wreck of a noble 
human mind. And every hour the 
steel was driven deeper into his soul. 
Truly if the man bad had sinned, he was 
suffering now. 

And so the son grew t2 manhood. A 
strong, finely-built man, witb the limbs of 
a Hercules, Abel was a man of no mean 
height or strength, but he was inferior in 
inches and muscle to his unfortunate boy, 
whose body seemed to grow stronger as 
his intellect became more feeble, And no 
one but the father knew that manhood 
might never have been reached, and that 
the lad’s life was several times hanging in 
the balance. No one but the father knew, 
for no one but God knew the father’s 
heart, or had seen him lay his hand on 
the weapon when Philip slept, or bad 
known his thoughts when they walked 
near the edge of the precipice, But some 
power had held him back, though for the 
boy’s sake he hourly prayed that he were 
dead, for that were better than this living 
death, Yet God’s mercy was still over- 
shadowing them, and the end was not far 
off. 

* * o ” ” a 

It was a glorious evening towards the 
end of September. Father and son stood 
together on the cliffs and looked across 
the sea towards the setting sun. Dark 
clouds were gathering on the western 
horizon, and the sun, plunging into them, 
cast a lurid glow through the long gray 
bank of vapor. Then it was swallowed 
up, and only a bright edging to the dark 
masses marked its tomb, 

“There isa storm brewing,’’ Abel said. 
There was no answer; he never expected 
one now, ard only talked to make the 
silence less terrible. “The great clouds 
bave devoured the light,” the young man 
murmured, “tbe darkness is cruel. Poor 
light!’ And the father thought of the 
darkness that bad been more cruel than 
death, and bad swallowed the light o7 that 
young life. 

The storm arose quickly. A west wind 
drove the clouds across the sea until they 
covered the whole sky. The waves broke 
louder and louder on the shore, and the 
rising tide rolled heavily up the beach to 
the foot of the clitfs, Then # flash of 
lightning split the darkness, and the crash 
of thunder echoed slong the rocks and 
distant mountains. The rain began to fall 
in large warm drops, and the father took 
bis son’s arm. 

“Come, We must go home, Phil, 
is # terrible storm’ coming on.” 


There 
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{,The poor fellow was usually as obedient 
asa dumb lamb, but for once he did not 
notice his father’s wishes. He shook the 
hand off his arm, and seemed fascinated 
with the lightning. 

“Come, Philip, come.” 

“How lovely tho light Is,"”’ he muttered. 
“Father, where did the poor light go when 
it died? Is it buriod ?”’ 

“It will come down again, Pbil. 
shal! have it in the worning.”’ 

“There it is, father, lines of it—ah, the 
darkness has swallowed it,” as a flash of 
forked lightning spread over the sky In 
velos, and made the gloom seem wore in- 
tense, 

“Come along, Phil. We must go home,” 
and he laid hia hand firmly on his son's 
arm, and began to move towards the 
Crags. 

“The light! the light! I want to find 
it! Where has it gone to? Ab, there it 
is, in the waves.”” A flash descended on 
the sea, and Philip, shaking his father’s 
hand roughly off his arm, sprang to the 
edge of the cliff, and before he could be 
stopped, stretched his arms towards the 
place where the flasb had vanished, An- 
other burst across tho sky in the same 
place where the flash bad vanished, An- 
other burst across the sky in the same 
place. “I bave found you, my beautiful 
light, my lost lovely light.”’ 

Abel Prowde dashed after his son, but 
when he came to the edge of the cliff he 
stood alone; be called out; there was no 
sound but the beating of the waves two 
hundred feet below, and the roll of the 
thunder above bis head. And then a wall- 
ing cry, such as a dumb animal will make 
in intense pain, came up from the rocks 
below, continued for a minute, and died 
away. 

“Philip, Phillp,”” he cried, as he cast 
himself on his face, and peered over the 
edge. 

Again that fearful cry. 

“He is alive,” he muttered, “but he will 
die, for the tide is rising. God haa done 
for ne what I have not dared to do my- 
self.” And he turned away from the 
edge. 

Again that long low wail of agony. The 
man stopped. The same power that had 
held him back before was with bim now. 

‘Shall I save him,’’ he sald to himself; 
‘save him for years of a living death, 
with no reason and no happiness, with a 
shattered body and a clouded mind? 
Would this be love to him. Yet he ins 
dying in agony, and alone I cannot bring 
him up the cliff 1 cannot obtain help be- 
fore the tide bas risen and covered him. 
On, God, guide me, and give me strength 
to do that which is right.”’ 

In a few woments his mind was made 
up, and he began the descent of the cliff, 
It was not difficult by day to aman ot 
nerve and strength, but it would be al- 
most a iniracie if a descent were made 
safely in the dark. Hlow Abel Prowde ac- 
complished it, Le himself hardly knew, 
but he reached the bottom and stood be- 
side his son On the piece of fallen rock 
where he was lying. Tho sea wun already 
dashing beavily against the toot of the 
cliff, and if Philip bad not fallen on the 
rajewd rock, he would have been already 
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dead. His legs were broken, aud hé could 
not move, He moaned with pain, aud 
now and then # loug iow wail broke from 
his lips. 

His father kuelt oun the rocks beside 


him, and prossed his lips to the wet fore 


head. The spray was 6ven now soaking 
them through and throupt “My son,’’ 
he said, “I cannot save you. But you will 


not die alou6e—it is ims poseitie Ww return,’’ 
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“The ight, the light, the teautifu! 
light,’ Philip moaned. “1 could not grasp 
it Jt baa gone.”’ 

And atili the tide rose, It now wasced 
over the rock. The two mon could not 
cling to their place much longer. The 
netural instinct to paoserve ilfe grew 
stronger in the father's breast He lowked 
at the straight cliffs, where he came down, 
but be could not go up again. He was 
helpless, the last twenty feet he had 
jumped down @ precipitous rock. There 
waa no getting back. Then @ greet terror 
seized bim. For the hour of death waa at 
hand. But the inan's beart was strong. 
Again he cried, “My son, iny #on, I can- 
not save you; bit we will die together,” 
and a great calm fe!] upon bim, for was 't 
not all for the best. He raised Philip’s 
head above the aweeping foaming water, 
and the young man ciasped bis aria 
about his father’s neck and Kissed him 
passionately. 

“Father, we wil) find the light 
the morning comes. The light, the beau- 
tiful light” 


before 


The next day some fishermen found 
two bodies locked iu é@ach other's arias, 
battered and driven up among the rocks. 
They were buried in the little churchyard 
by the sea, father and son, in oné6 rocky 
grave, At last dawn had risen on the 
darkness of their lives, and the light was 
on them. 
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“Quick Curtain.” 


BY I. L. C. 


Kee your gold, it has no temptations 





for me; it cannot buy love, Sir Kich- 

ard!''' said Mona Deverell, studying 
her part in the new piece, “But love is tn 
a rather poor case without gold,” she 
added, with asigh. Those ast words were 
notin her part. The heroine of “Hand in 
Glove’ was, ike muiest stage heroines, 
sublimely indifferent to fiithy luere; but 
Mona knew more about the wantof money 
than the abuse of it, and, therefore, did 
not agree wilh the young iady she was to 
impersonate, She was, al present, lead- 
ing lady of a repertoire traveling tnea- 
trical company, and she played three and 
four parts in a week, for the sum of two 
pounds per week, which is @ very good 
salary a4 things go now for a company 
touring in “No. 2,"" that {#, secondary 
towns. 

The present locaie of the company was 
Damester, # Midland town of fair size, 
and tomorrow night a new play, by a 
rising provincial author, was to be pro- 
duced. 

Mona sat in a meanly-furnished room 
studying ber part; ber funds only ran to 
second, or even third-rate lodgings. She 
wasn’t in love with the part, and saw little 
chance of ‘‘scoring,’’ but she meant to do 
her best Mona was desperately earnest 
in her art; she was pretty, and clever, too, 
but she hadn't taken the world by storm 
yet, and had no idea she ever would. She 
wanted to play in London, and she meant 
to do so; all actors and actresses have thet 
desire and that intention, and most of 
them fail to attain the desired end. We 
all want to go to Rome. iiow many of us 
got there? 

“41 would sooner beg my bread as Harry 
Meldrum’s wife, than sit in silks and 
jewels by your side!" went on Mona, 
from the typed part. ‘“Giood old line— 
what twaddle! again to berselt, «Hullo! 
who's that? 

“That” was a tail, good-looking wan, 





with a clean-shaven face, and bright Cark 
eyes, that lighted up with a flash of joy 
as Mona sprang up, letting ber pert fall, 
and stretched out ber bands to the wel- 
come totrader. 

‘Ob! Yes!” she exclaimed. “You?” 

‘Sure. who elise?” said Desmond Clare, 
drawing first the bands into bis, and then 
the slight figure into his arma, and he 
kissed her lips a good many times, Mona 
ineekiy submitting; and when they 4at 
down she nestied up to him contentedly. 

“Ab! Mona,” said be, wistfully, strok- 
ing ber silky curla, ‘when aball I be able 
to claim: you, dear?” 

“I don't know, Des,” said she, softly. 
“We are very poor, you see. I'm only 
getting two pounds and you thirty-five 
shillings, and we finish next month, and 
we toay be out for weeka,’’ 

“Yeu, dear; and I wouldn't drag you 
into poverty.” 

“It tan’t that, Des—it’s beggary and 
deot, and despondency. Oh! I’ve seen 80 
much of tt in tne profession, You sink 
lower and lower, till clothes are pawned 
to buy bread; sand that’s as bad as the 
workman pawning his tools. Who'llgive 
you work if yon come in shabby clothes 
to ask forit? No, wemust wait, Des, I'd 
sooner give you up, dear, than see you 
going about with trodden-down shoes and 
the poverty gloss on your coat.” 

“Don’t even talk of giving me up,’’ said 
Clare, a little buskily, pressing the girl 
closer to him. ‘Well, I'll be a good boy 
the reet of the time, if you'll let me stay and 
have tea with you.’’ Which, of course, 
Mona did, and then they ran through 
some of their scenes, notably the scene at 
the close of the fourth (and last) act, in 
which Mona (Margaret) faints at the sight 
of her long-lost husband, Harry (Desmond 
Clare), but is speedily revived by that 
gentieman, the curtain coming down on 
the pair clasped in each other’s arms, 
Harry aaying, ocstatically, ‘My wife! my 
long-lost wife!” Clare insisted on re 
hearsing this realistically, though it wasn’t 
at al! necessary. 

The dress reheasal the next morning 
went almost withouta hitch, Mona was 
letter-perfect, and the author specially 
complimented her on her acting in the 
final scene—that scene, he knew, would 
“bring down the house,”’ 

The new piece had been well posted in 
the town; the author was not an unknown 
man, the company had made a favorable 
iu pression ip other plays; the result was a 
cramuéd house, The piece went capitaily, 
and was greeted with continual applause. 
The author feit sure that the Birmingham 
critic, who had come over on purpose to 
see it, would give it a splendid notice. 
Mona looked very pretty in her frocks, 
which she had made herself, poor girl! 
and Desmond Clare looked handsome as 
an impossibly picturesque farmer; both 
acted well, and played up to each other 
capitally. The author beamed from the 
wings; the manager beamed from half a 
dozen different places in the course of as 
many minutes; the local grandees in the 
stalls smiled approval; the pitand the gods 
roared the same, and hissed naughty Sir 
Richard as heartily as they applauded good 
Harry and his persecuted wife In the 
last act, Margaret wore a black frock, and 
mourned ber husband sas dead, Sir Dick 
having stowed bim away somewhere, To- 
wards the close, Sir Dick comes and taunts 
her. She is “in bis power;” and while the 
two Ulting at each other, Harry “appears 
at window C.”’ Margaret turns, and sees 
him, shrieks, “My bushand!” and faints, 
Sir Dick slinks off, and then comes the 
touching Ciose, the audisace having, in tue 


previous act, very strong reason to suspect 
that Harry is uo more dead than dramatic 
herces usually are. Breathlessly, there 
fore, the audience watched the scene; fre- 
quently they applauded Margaret's spirited 
replies to the villain. Retribution was 
near! Harry was close outside, waiting 
for bis cue, 

*«*Who will protect you ?’” sneered the 
wicked Sir Dick. ‘“*Your husband is 
dead !’"’ Margaret, interrupting, ‘ ‘Slain 
by your hand, pitiless tyrant!” 

She made a quick step towards him, and 
doing 80 glanced up. “‘I do not fear 
you,’” she went on, moving—contrary to 
the “business” of the scere, towards the 
prompt side, 

Sir Richard, wondering at this forgetfual- 
ness, turned, following her—as he had to 
do in the acens, 

‘“*aAb!”? Margaret cried, ‘ ‘stand back ! 
don’t come near ine!’”’ The words were 
not in her part. She was close to the 
prompter. “Quick curtain!” she said, in 
rapid aside, and suddenly, to the amaze- 
ment of the houee, and the utter conster- 
nation of all on the stage, she staggered, 
and fell right down in a dead stage-swoon, 
and on the instant down came the curtain 
with a rattle and thump, 

The people in front looked at each other, 
aghast. Mona Deverell had simply 
wrecked ibe piece—turned the last act into 
ridicule, by fainting in the middle of the 
scene, The puzzled audience didn’t know 
whether this was the proper end or not; 
but the play was finished—and unfinished. 

Author, manager, Clare, half a dozen 
others, were on the stage at once; but Mona 
was on her feet, asthe curtain went down. 

‘Are you mad?” tbe manager and 
author began in a breath, 

“Hush !’ she said; “don’t you see? Look 
up! The theatre’s on fire; they’d have 
seen it from the front in another moment!’’ 

e * * * * o 


So that was why Mona Deverell “cut” 
the last act of “Hand in Glove,” and 
spoiled the piece. But her ready presence 
of mind saved hundreds of lives. The 
audience poured out, laughing, blaming, 
wondering; and when the last of them had 
gained the street, they saw the flames 
shoot up from the roof ef the theatre. 

So Mona ‘scored”’ after all, though not 
in the part, The fame of that brave act of 
hers got her a good engagement, and with- 
in a year she and Desmond Clare were 
able to marry. They haven't reached tie 
actor’s Mecca—London—yet; but they aré 
within measurable distance of accomplish- 
ing that laudable ambition—to playin a 
West-end theatre. 


—_ oii 





THE large majority of contemporary 
authors of international fame are small 


men physically. Kipling; Barrie, Jerome, 
Howells, Stockton, Stedman, Mark Twain, 
Bret Harte, Poyesen, Saltns, are none of 
them above the medium height, and sev- 
eral of them are actually diminutive. 
Marion Crawford and Conan Doyle are 
tall, athletic-looking men, but they are 
the exceptions that prove the rule, 


—— 


How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for 
any case of cutarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall's Catarrh Cure, 

‘ F.J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the hist 15 years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transac- 
tions, and financially able to carry out any ob- 
ligation mude ! their firin. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, Whelente Drug 
gists, Toledo, O. 

Hall's Caturrh Cure is taken internally, act- 
ine directly upou the blood and mucous sur, 
faces of the system. Testimonials sent free 
Price 75c. per bottle Sold by all Drugyists. 
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(ur Uoung Folks. 


TOBY’S TROUBLES. 








BY ANNIE GLEN, 





hay-loft thinking over all her troubles, 

To begin with, there was her name: 
everyone called her Toby, though, of 
course, it was not her real name; and to 
end with, she wanted a pet. But in spite 
of all the hints that she had given Aunt 
Hannah, Aunt Hannah would not under- 
stand. 

“I don’t believe,’ said Toby, “‘there’s 
another girl in the whole village who has 
not a pet of some kind. Laura has her 
rabbits, and Janie her cat, and Bessie— 
well, Bessie has the baby, and he’s the 
biggest pet of all.”’ 

“Toby !’’ called Aunt Hannah. 

Toby uncurled herself slowly, and be- 
gan to shake the pieces of straw off her 
dress, 

“It will only be a message,’’ she said. 

“Toby !’ called Aunt Hannah, “I want 
you to go—”’ 

The last part of her sentence was lost, 
but Toby nodded her head as much as to 
say, ‘I knew it,” and she clambered down 
the ladder. 

“TI want you to go to the farm and ask 
Mrs. Giles it she can let me have a pound 
of butter,’’ said Aunt Hannah. 

‘Yes,’ said Toby quietly. 

“And ‘loby,’”’ said her aunt, ‘‘you’ve 
been a good girl lately. I have something 
for you,’’ 

Toby looked up quickly. At last Aunt 
Hannah had discovered how lonely she 
was—perhaps she had boughta pet. Aunt 
Hannah drew from beneath her apron a 
pink sun-bonnet. 

Toby managed to say ‘Thank you,”’ but 
the strings of the bonnet nearly choked 
her, as Aunt Hannah tied them beneath 
her chin, and she felt anything but a good 
girl. 

“A sun-bonnet indeed!” Toby kicked 
up the dust as she marched down the 
road. 

“Hello, Toby!’ shouted a voice from 
the other side of the hedge, ‘I want to 
show you something—wait a minute,’’ 

Toby knew the voice, and Toby waited. 
It was Sam Giles, 

As he scrambled through the hedge she 
noticed that he was carrying something 
very carefully, and when he reached her 
she saw that it was a squirrel. 

“Ob, Sam !’’ cried Toby. 

‘“‘Ien’t it pretty ?’”’ said Sam, ‘and it’s so 
tame! I found it under a tree last week. 
It was hurt, so I took it home; now it’s 
better, and it’s as friendly as can be. 
Would you like it ?”’ 

Toby’s eyes brightened. 

“I'd give it to you, only it wouldn’t 
know you,”’ said Sam. ‘I’ll tell you what, 
if ever I find another you shall have it, 
Toby.’”’ 

Toby tried to look grateful, but Sam was 
always promising to give her things, and 
never keeping his promises, 

“It would soon——”’ began Toby. 

But Sam had caught sight of a friend in 
the distance, and he tucked the equirrel 
under his coat and ran down the road. 

“Everybody has something,” said Toby, 
‘tand I have nothing. I once nearly hada 
pigeon, only the man forgot, and gave it 
to somebody else, and Sam nearly gave 
me the squirrel.’”’ 

As she was crossing a field she heard the 
sound of a dog barking. She knew there 


[uss was curled up!ina corner of the 


Was a small pond in the corner of the field 
from which the sound came, and she 
walked over to it to see if anything were 
the matter. She heard voices as she drew 
nearer, and she crept behind a bush to 
peep and listen. A girl and a boy were 
sitting by the side of the pond, and each 
of them had a small puppy. The puppies 
were squeaking and struggling, and the 
mother of the puppies was watching them 
and barking. 

“They don’t like it,” said the boy. 

“We can’t help it,” said the girl; ‘what 
will nurse say if she sees them in this 
mess? And look at my dress. This 
wretched puppy has made that nearly as 
dirty as himeelf.”’ 

“They are a bother !”’ said the boy. 

“Well, put them in again,’’ said the girl. 

There was more squeaking from the pup- 
pies, and the big dog began barking 
loudly. 

Toby tried to get nearer to see what was 
happening, then her foot caught, and she 
tumbled into the bush. 

The girl and boy jumped up quickly. 

‘*There’s somebody watching us,” whisp- 
ered the girl. 

Toby picked herself up. 

“It’s only a little bit of a girl,’’ said the 
boy. 

The children stared at Toby, and Toby 
stared back. 

“What a pretty sun-bonnet,’’ whispered 
the girl; ‘‘mine’s white.”’ 

But the puppies began to squeak and 
struggle once more, 

“Bother the puppies!’’ cried the girl. 
“We'd better go home; perhaps we can 
wash them in the bath without nurse find- 
ing it out.”’ 

“And we don’t like being watched,” 
said the boy. 

Toby’s cheeks felt very hot. She began 
to speak, but the children did not hear her. 
The girl picked up a puppy and began to 
run, the boy picked up the other, whistied 
to the dog, and followed her. 

Toby watched them until they were out 
of sight. “I wonder who they are ?”’ she 
said. “Everybody has something, and I 
have nothing.” 

A small boat was lying on the ground. 
“T suppose tbat belongs to them too,” said 
Toby and she picked it up and put it in 
her basket. Then she remembered her 
errand, and began running to the farm to 
make up for lost time, 

‘I’m sorry I can’t let your aunt have 
any butter,’’ said Mrs. Giles, ‘‘but there’s 
a family come to stay at the White House, 
and they’ve had all I can spare.’’ 

“And there’s a boy and a girl and two 
puppies ?”’ asked Toby. 

“There’s a boy and a girl, that’s just 
what there is,’’ said Mrs. Giles, ‘You'll 
tell your aunt I’m sorry ?”’ 

Toby nodded, then she took the boat out 
of ber basket, and set off for home, 

“] suppose I must take this to the White 


House,” she said. “I wish I’d left iton 
the ground.”’ 
She reached the White House, and 


looked in at the gate. She could hear 
voices in tne garden. Should she walk in 
and give the boat back, or leave it at the 
gate? The boy and girl had been very 
rude; the boy had called her ‘‘a little bit of 
a girl,” and the girl—then Toby remem- 
bered how the girl bad admired her sun- 
bennet. She took it off her bead, pushed 
open the gate, and walked quickly up the 
garden. 

The girl and boy were sitting under a 
tree. 

“It’s the little bit of a girl, and she’s 
watching again,” said the boy. 

For a moment Toby felt inclined to run 
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away, but she remembered the puppies, 
and she put down her basket and held out 
the boat to the boy, and the sun-bonnet to 
the girl. 

“I found this,” she said, ‘and ob, please, 
if I give you my bonnet—you said it was 
pretty, and it’s quite new—will you let me 
hold one of the puppies in my arms and 
kiss it?” 

The boy took the boat without even say- 
ing “Thank you,” put the girl did not 
take the sun-bonnet, she ran across the 
garden to the house, 

‘She's gone to fetch the puppies,” said 
the boy. 

And he was right; she presently reap- 
peared with a basket, and Toby could hear 
the puppies barking before she could see 
them. 

“They're quite wet, as they’ve been 
washed,’’ said the girl, ‘but you can kiss 
them if you want.” 

Toby bent over the basket, and began to 
kiss and cuddle them. 

“She is fond of dogs,’ said the girl. 
‘Ask her what her name is.” 

“My name,” said Toby, “is Margaret 
Tait, but everyone calls me Toby.” 

‘A dog’s name,”’ cried the boy. ‘That's 
why she’s #0 fond of them.” 

‘Hush !”’ said the girl. 

But Toby was smiling. “I’ve never 
thought of that,’’ she said. “I shan’t mind 
being called Toby any more,” 

She gave the puppies another kiss each, 
and then picked up her basket, 

“Of course I’m not going to keep the sun- 
bonnet,”’ said the girl. 

This time the boy was off to the house, 
and Toby and the girl were quite friends 
before he came back. As he ran he 
shouted, “She says we may, and a good 
riddance !’’ 

Toby wondered what he was talking 
about, but his sister seemed to under- 
stand. 

‘Which will you have ?” shesaid, point- 
ing to the puppies. 

Toby dropped her basket, and her face 
grew rosier and rosier. “Me, a puppy, 
for my own, to keep ?” she gasped. 

“If you like, you may have one,” said 
the boy. 

“They are a trouble,”’ said the girl, ‘‘per- 
haps you'd rather not.’”’ 

A trouble!” cried Toby, ‘why, it’s been 
such a trouble to me not to have one, 
Thank you! Thank you! I'll have—’’ 

But it took Toby quite five minutes to 
choose & puppy. 

She had a long story to tell Aunt Hannah 
when she reached home, and Aunt Hannah 
listened quietly, then “she said, “Well, 
Toby, you seem pleased, ut what will you 
call it?” 

That, I may tell you, Is Toby Tait’s only 


trouble now. 


A VALUABLE LITTLE PRIMER.—Last 
week at a Koston auction a little primer 
brought $825. The primer which brought 
this almost fabulous sum consisted of an 
Indian translation and the English version 
printed on opposite pages, a little book 
which our forefathers prepared for circu- 
lation among the Indian children, The 
book measures bardly more than four 
inches by two, if that, and is bound in tts 
original calfskin. The English titlepage 
reads as follows: “The Indian Primer, or 
the First Book By which Children May 
Know truely To read the Indian Lan- 
guage. And Milk for Babes. Boston: 
Printed MDCCXLVII.”” It was bought 


by Littlefield, a Boston dealer, whose hot 
competitor was Eames, of the Lennox 
library in New York, where is the only 
other copy known to exist, with thirty 
pages missing. 
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THE WUKLD’S HAPPENINGS. 


—_ — 


Australians are beginning to 
shoes made of cownhid 

The confidant of my vices .s my master, 
theugh he were my valet 

A Chicago attorney i* suing his 


trethed to recover a 89" damond ring 


Taking it year in and yea: out, the 


use horse- 


« 


be- 


coldeat hour of each twenty-four ls ive ociock 
in the morning. 
Iceland is one of the few countries 


that has emailer population now than it had 
twenty yeure auc 

Jerusalem is still supplied with water 
from Bolomon's Pools through an aqueduet 
baile by the Crusaders 

The total revenue of the Church of 
England according to a report recently pab- 
lished, ls over (2,00 00 

Some of the Australian aborigines 
dine heartily on batterfiles millions of which 
they devourevery year 

The ocean cable, which has had a life 

little more than thirty years, now 


Di Se) willes 


of but 
stretches over. 

What is that of which there are only 
twoinevery year, and yet there are two in 
every day in the week ’—Vowels. 

The swords of Ancient Mexicans were 
com posed of bits of Mint or obsidian, set in a 
stick about the length of an ordinary sabre. 

It is suggested in Boston to substitute 
a brush like those used as a street sweeper tor 
the ordinary street car fenders, because safer 
for pedestrians. 

A novel method of evangelization has 
been inaugurated by the Episcopal Charch at 


Tacoma. A gospel ship will be fully equipped 
for miasion work slong the shore linetn Puget 
Sound. 


A Baltimore man has hit upon a novel 
idea fora hearse. Itis a two storied vehicle, 
with a receptable for a coffin tn the upper 
part, and the mourners are to ride below as ff 
they were in a stage 

South Carolina farm products exceed 
0 0 in value annually; $14,000,000 being 
cotton. About 79,0000 pounds of rice are 
raised. Gold is mined in paying quantities at 
sixty places in the state. 


Only one passenger among 25,06) (tn) 
is annually killed in England. In France tt ts 
one in 19,000,000, in Germany one tn 10,000 G0), 
Italy one in 6,009,000, America one tn 2,000 00 
to 3,000,000, and Russia one in 1,000,000, 


A dog, standing °° inches high and 
weighing 135 pounds, o4# big as a good-sized 
calf, is owned by L.T. Wilson, of Cattlesbury, 
Ky. It is a German deer hound, of the same 
specios as Bismarck’s two favorites, and ta 
only twelve months old 


Emigrants continue to return to Eu- 
rope in great nurnbers. Investigations made 
in New York show that about 8000 are leaving 
that port every week. lat running into 
Kanens, Nebraska, Coloralo, Minnesota, M1 
chigan and Wisconsin furnish spectal trains 
regularly for this trade. 


It is told of a farmer in Ionia county, 
Michigan, who used green willow for corner 
posts for his barn that the posts have taken 
root and grown, and that the building is con- 
siderably higher than it was limbs 
have also come out for him to hang his har- 


roads 


Some 


ness on. 

A Williamsburgh saloon keeper, who 
calls his place Tarmmany Hall, has gone tnto 
mourning over the election. He hasa stuffed 
tiger in his window decorated with a black 
patch over its right eye, & black crape bow 
around ite neck, and @ long crape streamer 
from its tail. 

The Marquis (ieorge Caponigra del 
Grillo, son of the famous dramatic artist, 
Adelaide Kistori, has just married, at home, 
Mdlle. Marta de Luce Resta, daughter of the 
Marquis de Luce-Kesta, Mactatne Ri-torl, who 

-fis now in her 74th year, bade to the 
stage in 1873, but she has since appeared a few 
times as ‘‘Lady Macbeth,” the last occaston 
befog in Ins 


fare well 





SPANISH ROBBERS. 
OBBERIES are at present extremely 
rare in Spain, and where they do oc- 
eur, the gentlemanly deportment of 
the robbers is almost a compensation for 
the injury they do— 
“ Nothing he does or seems 
Bat smacks of something greater than him- 
self.” 

The following ‘Apostolic adventure’’ is 
characteristic, and well toid: 

The secretary of a certain great and 
wealthy man, being sent by bis employer 
on important business from Madrid to 
Toledo, was obliged to go alone. Itso hap- 
pened that there was a band of robbers in- 
festing the road between Madrid and Tole- 
do at that time, who had dignified them- 
selves with the title of “The Twelve A pos- 
ties!’ and as they were twelvein number, 
each had a particular denomination. These 
gentry unfortanately met our friend, the 
secretary, and in the course of their con- 
versation with him, ascertained who he 
was, and where be was going. They in- 
timated their intention to relieve Lim of 
any superfluous cash or valuables he might 
bave about him. 

“Willingly, caballeroa,’”’ replied he; “and 
indeed the more 80 as, save my watch and 
ring, both of which are very much at your 
service, all that I have with me is not 
mine, but Don ’s, and he will not 
allow me to be a loser in his service.” 

“What you say, caballero, is very much 
to the purpose. Let us see what you 
have,” 

The scrutiny was unsatisfactory. 

‘“‘We shall trouble you to give us what 
you were 80 good as to name, but you 
must allow us to observe that it is highly 
unbecoming an hida!go of such distinction 
as Don , t© permit his secretary to go 
about so ill provided; so, in order to im- 
press this on his mind, andon the minds 
of persons similarly situated with himself, 
you will not take it amiss if we request 
you to denude yourself of your apparel, 
in order that we may scourge you with 
the stirrup-leathers, as much as, in our 
judgment, nature will hear, and the 
6xigencies of the case require,” 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the secretary, ‘I 
would venture most respectfully to sug- 
gest to you, first, that it Don had 
contemplated my having the singular good 
fortune to meet with your worships, he 
would bave sent his remittances, not in 
paper, but in specie; secondly, that as he 
does not particularly care about the state 
of my skin, the proceeding you were so 
obliging as to allude to, would bea punish- 
ment, not to him, who istheguilty person, 
but to me, who am altogether innocent; 
and thirdly, that you have, as a mark of 
my high esteem tor you, all that I have 
about me in the slightest degree dispos- 
abie.’’ 

“Senor mio,’’ said the leader, “it is im- 
possible not to be struck with the judg- 
ment and good sense which you display, 
and as@ compliment to it, you shall go 
away with whole bones; but pray remem- 
ber not to disgrace your employer by trav- 
éling again with a short purse, for you 
never know what you may be asked for?” 

“Caballeros, I will bear in mind your 
caution, Would it be unreasonable to ask 
you for my ring, which contains my late 
motber’s hair and my watch, without 
which] should not know what time it is?” 

“Your worthy mother was a lady of 
great merit; but as we are all brethren, she 
Was our aunt, and it would not be respect- 
ful in us to part with her hair; and as to 
the watch, we want ourselves, from time 
to time, to know the exact hour.”’ 
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“Gentiemen,” said the secretary, I 
would submit, with great deference, to 
your susperior judgment, that I am rather 
hardly dealt by.” 

‘(300d gracious!’ exclaimed the chief; 
‘we are humane beyond example to you. 
The horse is not yours, and you complain 
about a ring anda watch. ThisisSt An- 
drew, and this St. James, peace be to them! 
and lam 8t. John! I should liketo know 
how you would have come off, had you 
fallen into the bands of St. Paul!” 


i, 
—— 


_eo 


An INVOLUNTARY FLIRT.—It does not 
necessarily follow that a girl who flirts is 
elther heartless or vain. She frequently 
does havoc without intending it. There is 
such a creature as the unconscious flirt; 
young, impulsive, and with little knowl- 
edge of the world, If she likes you she 
lets you see it very plainly. She does not 
love you, nor has it ever entered her head 
to marry you. You are a man of the 
world, and at once, not understanding the 
girl’s simple nature, you conclude she has 
either fallen in love with you or is a most 
consummate flirt. So she is a flirt, but 
one of the unconscious kind. Another 
unconscious flirt is the girl who wants to 
convert you. She is so earnest, so plead- 
ing; her soft blue eyes look so tenderly 
into yours as she lays her hand upon your 
arm and urges her cause, that, if your 
heart is free, it is in serious danger. A 
third variety of the unconscious flirt is she 
who biushes and looks down when she 
meets you. She draws her hand from 
yours hurriedly. Her voice falters when 
she speaks to you, and if left alone with 
you by any chance she makes some ex- 
cuse to get away. And yet you sometimes 
catch a tender expression in her eyes as 
she looks at you, that proves it is not dis- 
like that causes avvidance. You draw 
your own conclusions, and are perhaps 
led to love the girl unawares, Then comes 
a proposal, followed by a refusal, bitter- 
ness of heart, and disappointment; and 
for ever after you regard the girl as a flirt. 
The simple fact was, she had been told, or 
in some way led to believe, that you were 
in love with her. She liked you, but 
would not marry you, and hence her 
avoidance and pity you mistook for love. 


—_— 





—— 
—_— > 


MARKSMANSHIP.—W hen Sir Peter Luns- 
den was in Afghanistan, the Sirdarof Kan- 
dabar expressed a desire one day to see the 
rifle practice of the English. In the course 
of the shooting he saw some sparrows’ 
heads shot off, and, whilst expressing great 
astonishment at the feat, remarked that it 
was much more difficult to shoot at a hen’s 
egg ac" smash it than to knock off any 
number of sparrows’ heads, Sir Peter and 
his friends laughed at this nice difference; 
but the Sirdar was determined that his as- 
sertion should at once be put to the test, 
and accordingly ordered one of his atten- 
dants to fetch an egg and suspend it against 
the opposite wall of the court. This being 
done, firing was commenced by the Eng- 
lish; and, to their amazement, after some 
dozen shots, the egg was unharmed. The 
Sirdar and his attendants maintained their 
gravity, and every moment volunteered 
some excuse for this miss as each bullet 
failed to smash the egg. Presently, by 
accident, a ball happened to sever the 
thread by which it was suspended, and 
down fell the egg upon the pavement be- 
low, but, to the astonishment of Sir Peter 
and his friends, did not smash. The trick 
was LOW apparent, and they joined the 
Sirdar and his friends in a hearty laugh at 
the deception. The heir-apparent bh pre- 
pared the egg by having its contents blown 
out through a holeattheend. The empty 
egg-shell, as light asa feather, was thrust 
aside by the current of air caused by the 
bullet, and could not be struck. 
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LIFE’S CONTRASTS. 





BY T. R. 





Perfume of roses and warbling of birds, 
Sweetest of sweet June days, 
Kindliest glances and tenderest words, 
Shadiest woodland ways, 
Murmuring brooklets and whispering treos, 
Drowsiness song of the soft-humming bees; 
Hope, love, trust, peace, 
And, besides— 
I and he, he and J. 


Wintry winds rustling the fallen, dead leaves, 
Sullen and lowering sky, 
Creeping mists hiding sad earth as she grieves, 
Mourning for days gone by; 
Cataracts foaming ‘neath bare, leafless trees, 
Chilly blasts sweeping o'er lone, barren leas; 
Heartache, doubts, tears, 
And, besides— 
I alone, only I. 


_ 


THERE WERE GIANTS. 
W or wrone the theologians be right 





or wrong who tell us we err in be- 

lieving there is Scriptural authority 
for the fact that men have degenerated 
greatly in size since the days before the 
flood, we do not here inquire; but we 
must need begin a little talk concerning 
giants, with the popular belief that Adam 
and Eve and all the first men who in- 
habited the earth were of gigantic stature. 
We read in Camerarius certain exact facts 
about their size. The first men were so 
tall, that when they stood upright on the 
earth their heads brushed against the 
stars, and they were called the Emephimi. 
After many years they were followed by a 
second race, that of the Phataimi, whose 
heads only reached to theclouds, After 
these came the men called by the Egyp- 
tians Cygini, who were the giants proper, 
and whose race lasted until the time of 
Noah. 

Of the giants named in Scripture, the 
one about whom the greatest number of 
marvels have been told by the Rabbini- 
cal writers in Og, King of Basan. His 
legs, the Rabbis taught, were three miles 
long. More modest by far is the commen- 
tary of a German divine, named Lange, 
who, reading in the fifth book of Moses, 
that Og had an iron-bed, nine cubits in 
length and four in breadth, suggests that 
such breadth and width do not correspond 
to the harmonious proportidns of a man. 
Probably, therefore, Og’s bed was longer 
and wider than himself, for the conveni- 
ence of his turning about when he lay in 
it; and that it may not have been made of 
iron merely because of his weight, but as 
a precaution against vermin. 

Some thousand years after Og’s death, 
there was said to have been found, near 
Jerusalem, a mighty cavern, inscribed in 
Chaldaic letters, ‘‘Here lies Giant Og.” 
Nothing was found in it, however, except 
one of his teeth, whereof the weight was 
four pounds and a quarter. It was cffered 
to the Emperor of Germany, as a favor, at 
two thousand dollars; but he had his 
doubts, and did not close with the bar- 
gain. 

Homer regrets the dwindling of the 
bodies of dead men from their pristine 
heroical proportions. The heathen poets 
fabled also of a race of Titan that made 
war against their gods, and piled moun- 
tains on each other, meaning to storm 
Heaven, Then there were also Homer’s 
enormous one-eyed cannibals, the Cy- 
clopes, 

Americus Vesputius is answerable for 
another tale of giants, found upon an 
island not far from the mainland of Amer- 
ica, Nine Spaniards went into its interior, 
having already observed gigantic foot- 


steps, and found in a valley huge huts, in 
which were two huge women and three 
daughters, by whom food was set betoie 
the strangers. Presently there arrived 
six-and-thirty men, of greater stature than 
the women, who stood at a distance, mak- 
ing no attack, but presently followed the 
Europeans to their boat, and swam after 
them, shooting at them with bows and 
arrows, while they swam. They were put 
to flight by a discharge or two of cannon. 
Another story of this sort reported that 
there was a cannibal race of perfectly 
white giants, the Guaimures, in Brazil, 
carrying huge bows and arrows. The 
Guiamures were never known to fight in 
bands, but always made their attack sin- 
gly, preying like the tiger upon any vioc- 
tim they could seize, These beings, it was 
said, ate their owr children. 

So much for giant races. Single giants 
that have been discovered here and there 
one may believe in, when the story cf 
them is content to preserve reasonable 
bounds, Strabo tells of the skeleton of a 
giant sixty cubits—ninety or more feet— 
long, that was found near the city of Tan- 
gier. It was said to be the skeleton of 
Anteus, an old king of Mauritania. Pliny 
tells how, on the island of Crete, a moun- 
tain was split by an earthquake, and there 
was disclosed, standing erect in the midst 
of it, the body of a giant seventy feet 
high, who was supposed by some to be 
Orion. 

At Trapani, in Sicily, there was, if we 
believe the record, found in a cavern the 
skeleton of a man three hundred feet high. 
It was in a sitting posture, and leant with 
the left hand upon a staff taller than any 
fir-tree. When the discovery was made, 
the inhabitants of the district fled, but 
afterwards there were collected three hun- 
dred armed men, who ventured near. 
That was the skeleton of Polyphemus. 

In the year fourteen hundred and one, 
says Boccaccio, there was discovered near 
Rome the grave of Pallantes, the compan- 
ion of Aneas. The body was still whole 
and sound, as though but newly buried. 
It was taller than the walis of Rome. 
There was a great wound in the breast, 
and near the head there burnt « lamp, 
which nothing could extinguish. 

Charlemagne, if we believe the record, 
had in his army a great Swiss named 
Aenother, who forded rivers that were 
unbridged, whatever their depth, and 
mowed down men like grass. The men 
slain by him in fight he strung upon his 
spear like larks, and carried swung over 
his shoulder. 

Melchoir Nunez says, that in his time 
the Chinese gate-keepers of Pekin were all 
of them fifteen feet higb, and that the 
Emperor of China had five hundred such 
men for his gate-keepers and body-guard. 
There 18 a proverb about knowing Her- 
cules by his foot; after the battle of Muhl. 
berg, when Charles the Fifth had taken 
prisoner John Frederic, the Electoral 
Prince of Saxony, the Spanish ambassa- 
dor cunningly displayed the court of 
France the magnitude of the triumph, 
not, indeed, by exhibiting John Frederic’s 
foot, but his boot. A vast boot, into which 
aman could almost get, was shown at the 
court of France, and said to have been 
pulled off the leg of the elector. 

And now that we have named so many 
great men, we can see no reason why we 
should produce more as rivals to their 
greatness. There are here surely enough 
of them to stand alone, if they can stand 
at all. Kircher declared it hardly possi- 
ble that any very great giant could stand. 
Men, if they were much taller than six 
feet, would, he said, surely fall to the 
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ground; for you see how it is with the col- 
lossal statues in Rome, that would fall to 
pieces if there were not props placed here 
and there under projecting limbs. He 
seems to have felt that a man only nine 
feet high would require skewering to- 
gether, 
A 

A CHINESE MARRIAGE.—The parties 
about to contract a marriage never see 
each other, the whole affair being arranged 
by their relations, or go-betweens who are 
old women, who describe the lady in the 
most glowing terms, or the reverse, ao- 
cording to the presents which are made to 
them. One of their customs before mar- 
riage, although synonymous with our 
fashion of sending a lady's portrait, is 
most 6xraordinary. As the damsel cannot 
be seen, her shoes is sent to the gentie- 
nan, that he may enabled to judge of the 
dimensions of her crtppied feet—the 
smaliness of the foot being a Chinaman’s 
beau-ideal of perfection, 

Daughters have no fortunes in China; 
but the inan who is about to marry agrees 
to give a certain sum, which is laid out in 
clothes and jewels for the bride, The 
sums of money vary according to the 
rank of the parties; the Mandarins fre- 
quently giving six thousand taels for a 
wife (a tael being about $1.50), and the 
bride is invariably selected fiom a family 
of equal station. 

The presents given to the female's par- 
ents, in the middie and lower ranks, are 
sometimes of a lucicrous description, ac- 
cording to our barbarian notions, being 
fat pigs, dried fish, live poultry, chests of 
tea, sugar-candy, preserved fruits, and 
such unromantic goar; the quality and 
quantity of these presents is invariably 
agreed apon when the bargain is first 
struck. 

The ceremony of the inarriage is gone 
through at the bridegroom's house; upon 
the nuptial day the bride ieaves her father’s 
home, accompanied by a numerous train 
of attendants-—-the bride is placed in a 
sedan-chair, most profusely gilded, and 
decorated most gaily with artificial flowers 
of brilliant hues; attendants, bearing 
torches and flambeaux, surround the chair, 
the servant who bears the key of the prec. 
ious casket walking nearest the sedan—for 
we must stale, that no sooner is the lady 
seated in the chair than the door is locked 
by her father or nearest inale relative, the 
key being given to the confidential ser- 
vant, who has orders to deliver it only to 
the bridegroom. Numerous attendants 
precede and follow the bride’s chair, carry- 
ing flags, magnificent lanterns, beating 
gongs, and sounding wind instruments; 
the ladies of the two families are in sedan- 
chairs, which follow the bride’s; the male 
relatives and friends walking in the pro- 
cession, Thee is a great display of pres- 
ents of all kinds, which are to accompany 
the bride to her new bhome—these consist 
of ladies’ dresses, borne on stands; carved 
chests, which are to be supposed to con- 
tain all sorts of treasures; stands, in which 
are placed jars containing samshoo, wine, 
and preserved fruits; cages containing the 
mandarin duck, fow!s, and frequently a 
fine pig, in a gally-derorated bamboo cage, 
bring up the rear of the presents. The 
grandeur Of a marriags procession ls meas- 
ured by the number of attendants, 

_ OS 

Jinks: “Don’t you object to your wife 
wearing such an onormous high hat, 
Binks?” Binks: “No, not all. [ com- 
plained of it once, and she said she would 
take off an inch for every drink I refused,” 
Jinks: “No wonder you don’t complain 
any more.”’ 


Ne emma eenee tment ones 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


The greatest danger, says an exchange, 
with which woman's relentless foe threat- 
ens her is the sock. In Paria, according to 
a high fashion authority who has recently 
returned from there, the long stocking Is 
doomed, Every one wears socks. Boys 
and girls in short trousers and skirts dis- 
play a waste of pink flesh between the top 
of the sock and the bottom of their gar- 
ments. There is, of course, not the same 
display in the case of the grown-up wear- 
era of the sock, but there are sufficient 
other disad vantages to make up for this. 

The agonies of the woman who is wear- 
ing these things for the first time are un- 
told. If, in a moment of absorption in 
other things, she forgeta the fact that sh» 
has discarded stockings, she is promptly 
recalled to a sense of her loss by the keen 
discomfort of her feolings. Shecannot for 
an instant remember what is the matter 
with her, and the sickening conviction 
that her garter has slipped is the first ex- 
planation that occurs to her. Then she re- 
members and her horror passes, but the 
discomfort remains, 

Of course, socks are chilly. Of course, 
they do away with the ornate and beauti- 
ful garter, with its joweled clasp. Of 
course, they make the wearer keenly un- 
comfortable. She dreads a windy day as 
she would a plague. A step to a carriage 
or from a train assumesa proportion which 
horrifies her. Butshe has the gratifying 
consciousness, that she is wearing what 
fashion demands, and that is sufficient to 
sustain most women in almost any emer- 
gency. 

The socks which have appeared so far 
for feminine wearers are mainly black. So 
far silk and lisle thread are the only 
materials which have been made into 
these forms of footgear. Tiny polka dots, 
embroidered in colored silk, adorn them. 
Clocks in pale blue, red, primrose yel- 
low, Nile green and olive green are orna- 
ments on ot! ers, Small flowers, rosebucis, 
forget-me-nots and tiny blossoms which it 
puzzles the botanist to identify, are also 
wrought in silk on the new socks, 

This most uncomfortable fashion will 
probably reach New York simultaneou-ly 
with the winter winds, slush and snow. It 
will beinteresting to see how many women 
willcourt pneumonia and diphtheria by 
wearing socks, and how many wili con- 
tinue to wear long stockings and defy 
death. 

Sleeves are very large, being one piece 
leg-of mutton style, that need three yards 
of twenty inch to cut two of the correct 
size. Interline them from the elbow to 
the top with book muslin or very thin 
crinoline. If you want an elbow sleeve 
have it a balloon puff with a frill of the 
material, velvet or lace just covering the 
elbow. Do not be sparing of the velvet in 
making a crush collar; let it lie in easy 
folds, lightly tacked here and _ there. 
Pointed corsages, showing the regular 
darta, have returned for evening waists, 
Full-dress corsages are round, square or 
high-necked, 

The latter style for full dress has come 
in with the great favor shown to black 
and white chiffon, the use of which 
amounts to a craze, Loose plastrons or 
Fedoras dropping over the belt are worn 
by slender figures. Braces or bretelles of 
ribbon tied in bows ou the shoulders are 
worn by young ladies. Lace points drop 
plainly over sleeve tops, form a yoke and 
are worn as a girdle with the points turned 
up. Lace and chiflon are combined even 
with fur on cloth costumes. Jet bands 
are stylishly worn as yokes or braces, and 





looped waist pieces shaped for the shoui- 
ders or dress fronts in jet beads and span- 
gies are very handsome on silk gowns. 
‘The striking feature of the season’s dress- 
ing is the combination idea in waists and 
skirta Velvet, chiffon, satin, changeable 
and piain silk waists are varied so as to 
suit every occasion. Small brocades and 
tiny stripes are in constant demand and all 
the handsomest have velvet sleeves; all 
have veivet crash collars. Beltsand bows 
are growing sufficiently wide to heraid the 
return of the sash, especialiy in black, 
satin moire and gros-grain. 

Braiding still appears on many smart 
cloth gowns. Green velvet braided in black 
and used to trim a blue cloth dress is only 
one of the fashionable tri-colored combina- 
tions in this sort of trimming. 

Biack and Lincoln green is a favorite 
combination of the season that has about 
it an especial dash and style. An appro- 
priate trimming for a gown of this scheme 
is jet passementerie studded with emer- 
alds in new jewelled effects. 

The new godet pleats for sleeves give to 
those already mammoth affairs an added 
touch of amplitude. The pleats stand out 
in three straight loops from the shoulder, 
their siza being in many cases apparently 
only limited by ability to buy material. 

A lovely dinner gown in the trousseau 
of a recent bride was of white satin bro- 
cade, with a bodice of white accordion- 
plaited chiffon, trimmed with white crys- 
tal pallette embroidery and a sash of bright 
rose-colored watered silk. A tea gown in 
the same trousseau was of white cashmere, 
trimmed with rose velvet. 

Buttons have taken six inches, and, it 
may be added, dollars, too, Six or eight 
large buttons trim a bodice, four being 
used in frout, two set on the semi-postilion 
back, and often two morein the scarf or 
band which finishes the wrists. These 
buttons come in sets, some of them ex- 
quisitely painted by hand, in Dresden 
ettect, others richly jewelled, all costly. 

Black velvet shoes with tiny paste 
buckle6s are worn with black velvet gowns, 
A feature of London shoes is the broguing, 
which is holes punched in the leather in a 
pattern. This season acolor to match or 
harmonize with a costume is introduced 
under the broguing. White shoes for dress 
wear are being made in a white and silver 
brocade on the supposition that the pat- 
tern of the brocade breaks the unbecom- 
ing whiteness of plain kid or satin. 

Pink and black satin roses, alternate, 
trim the necks of black and pink gowns, 
An immense bow of cherry, bieuet, green, 
pink, ete., ribbon is sometimes placed on 
tne left shoulder. Sash effects are of wide 
ribbons, 





Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIETY OF IMPORTANT MATTERS, 


Dusting About Stoves.—A good deal of 
dusting around coal stoves and open fires 
may be done to advantage with a damp 
sponge. An experienced housekeeper 
uses a large, Coarse sponge, once devoted 
to washing carriages. Throw it into a pail 
of warm water, and add 0 tennpeantel of 
spirits of ammonia. Squeezs it out as dry 
as possible and pass it quickly and lightly 
over the plain furniture, the paint, the 
zinc, the corners of the carpets, the oil- 
cloth, etc., rinsing out occasionally. It 
will remove — bit of dirt, and not 
merély disperse it into the room, asa 
cloth or feather duster too often does, and 
leave a bright, shining, clear surface that 
is very gratifying. While you have the 
pail in hand you will find it easy to wipe 
off finger marks or traces of that grime 
which seems to come, no one knows how, 
in winter. You give a cleansing touch 
here and and there to doors, cupboard 
shelves, or tables, with very little loss of 


time, and without any of that deliberate 
etfort required for regular cleaning. 

The Hands.—In order to preserve the 
hands soft and white they should always 
be washed in warm water, with fine soap, 
and carefully dried with a moderately 
coarse towel, being well rubbed every 
time, to insure a brisk circulation, than 
which nothing can be more effectual in 

rocuring a transparent and soft surface. 

f engaged in any accidental pursuit, 
which may hart the color of the hands, or 
if they have been ex d to the sun, a 
little lemon-juice will restore their white- 
ness for the time; and lemon-soap is 

roper to wash them with. Almond paste 
s of essential service in preserving the 
delicacy of the hands. The following isa 
serviceable pomade for rubbing the hands, 
on retiring to rest: Take two ounces of 
sweet almonds; beat with three drachms 
of white wax and three drachms of sper- 
maceti, beaten up carefully in rose-water. 
Gloves should be always worn on 6xpo- 
sure to the atmosphere. 

Cleaning Woolwork.—If the woolwork 
is not much soiled stretch it on a frame 
and wash it over with a quart of water into 
which a tablespoonful of oxgall has been 
dropped. If much soiled wash with gin 
and soft soap in the proportion of a quar- 
ter of a pound of soap to half a a of gin. 
When carefully washed stretch the work 
out to dry and iron on the wrong side 
while it is still damp. If the woolwork is 
only faded and not dirty stretch itisin a 
frame and sponge it with a pint of warm 
water into soap the size of a walnut has 
has been dropped and a teaspoonful of ox- 
gall. Wash out the mixture by sponging 
the work over with plain warm water an 
leave in the frame until it is perfectly dry. 


Pilaff (a famous Turish dish).—Take five 
cupfuls of good beef stock, season it highly 
with pepper and salt and plenty of toma- 
toes; add three cups of rice, set it ona 
moderate fire and simmer it until the rice 
has absorbed the soup. Cut up a chicken, 
season it with pepper and salt, and ws it 
nicely in butter. Make a bole in the rice, 
put in the chicken, and cover it up in the 
rice. Melt one-half a pound of butter (do 
not let it boil), and turn it over the rice. 
Let it stand where it will keep hot about 
fifteen minutes, until tne rice absorbs the 
butter; then turn it on the dish, but do not 
stir up. Serve it very hot. 


Austrian Pudding.-Twelve ounces flour, 
three ounces suet, one-half saltspoonful 
salt, one teaspoonful baking powder, three- 
quarter ounces chopped lemon rind, one 
ounce moist sugar, one and one-half gill 
warm milk, not quite one-half treacle. Mix 
the baking powder, salt, and finely- 
chopped suet with the flour, then add the 
lemon rind and sugar, and stir in the tre- 
acle mixed with the milk; beat for 10 min- 
utes; pour into a buttered basin, tie a 
floured cloth over, and boil 3 hours. 


Austrian Biscuits.—Five eggs, one-half 
pound sugar, one-half pound flour. Beat 
the eggs with the powdered sugar for 15 
minutes, then add the flour, and beat the 
mixture again till it is light and smooth; 
put the batter into a biscuit-forcer, and 
8queezs broad at the euds, and narrow in 
the middle, on to sheets of buttered paper, 
dredge sugar over, and bake in a quick 
oven from 8 to 10 minutes, 


The creases can be taken out of velvet 
and the pile raised by drawing it across a 
hot iron over which a wet cloth has been 
spread. If there are pin marks over which 
the pile refuses to rise, brush it up with a 
stiff brush and steam it, repeating the 
operation several times, 


When the burners of lamps become 
clogged with char put them in strong 
Soapsuds and boil awhile to clean them. 


It is claimed that cistern water may be 


purified by hanging in it a bag filled with 
charcoal. 


Powdered rice is said to be very effica- 
cious in stopping bieeding from fresh 
wounds, 


“Wheezing” in children is soon cured 
by the tamous Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. 
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REGULARITY OF HaBItT.—One of the most 
difficult of all minor habits to acquire is 
that of regularity. It ranks with that of 
order. The natural inclination of most 
persons is to defer until the last possible 
moment, or to put off to another time, 
where this can possibly be done. Yet 
habits of regularity contribute largely to 
the ease and comfort of life. A person can 
multiply his efficiency by it. The mind 
can be so trained that at certain hours in 
the day it will turn toa particular line of 
duty, and at other hours to other and dif- 
ferent labors, The very diversity is rest- 
ful when attended to in regular order. 
Bat let these run together, and the duties 
mix, and what before was easy is now 
annoying and oppressive. And the exact 
difference between many. is at this point. 
There are those who confuse and rush, and 
attempt to do several things at once, and 


accomplish little, while others will quietly 
proceed from one duty to another, and 
easily accomplish a vast deal of work. 
The difference is not in the capacity of the 
two, but in the ular methods of the one 
as compared with the irregular and con- 
fused habits of the other. 





BANK PRESIDENT: “Mr. Bullion, I regret 
to state that I have discovered a trifling de- 
ficiency of one hundred thousand dollars 
in your accounts.” Cashier: ‘—I——” 
President: ‘‘I have also learned that, al- 
though your salary is but three thousand, 
you have within the past year purchased 


real estate to the amount of another hun- 
dred thousand.” ‘Really, sir, ai 
“And I have ascertained that you are going 
to start for Montreal to-day. Now! have 
one request to make.’”” ‘Name it, sir.’’ 
“Don’t go until to-morrow. Give me one 
day’s start.”’ 


brains ‘of Bold, | 


Success that is not deserved cannot be 
long enjoyed. 


Beware of the man who tries to white- 
wash any kind of sin. 


Ilave sanctified desires and God will 
give you whatever you want. 


The man who wins heaven is the one 
who tis willing to lose this world. 


God has never tried to make a man 
who could please his neighbors. 


The man who is satisfied with himself 
is much disappointed with other folks. 


It requires less philosophy to take 
things as they come than to part with them as 
they go. 


He who labors with the mind governs 
others; he who labors with the body is gov- 
erned by others, 


No man ever made an ill figure who 
rightly understood his own talents, nor a good 
one who mistook them. 


The world is full of people who are 
anxious to die happy, who are not trying very 
hard to help anybody to live happy. 


Hard words are like hailstones in 
summer, beating down and destroying what 
they would nourish if they were melted into 
drops. 


Every age might perhaps produce one 
or two geniuses if they were not sunk under 
the censure and obloquy of plodding, servile, 
imitating pedants. 


Dickens affirms that ‘tall good ends 
can be worked out by good means. Those that 
cannot are bad; and may be considered so at 
once and left alone.” 


The human mind is always inexurable 
in demanding a motive for all human actions. 
It is only himself that each man permits to 
act without one, und avails himself of the 
privilege with astonishing frequency. 

—_— a ot 

Thanks to the introduction of Salvation 

Oil, young bicyclers need not fear a fall. 25e. 


rates 








Femininities. 


Out of every hundred lives iusured in 
England only 5 are women, 


Ranavalona, Queen of Madaguscar, 
orders all her dresses in Paris. She is 33 years 
old and very black 


“Did you find what you wanted ?”’ 
“Yos. They had it at seven different places.” 
“Let me see it.” “Oh, I did't get it!" 


The average European woman’s life 
is shorter than the man's, but over two two- 
thirds of the centenarians are women. 


A Kansas doctor who advertised a 
lecture in the court house on “How to Keep 
Well” had to postpone on account of illness, 


The Duchess of York for some years 
has devoted a portion of her leisure in the 
winter tothe munufacture of clothes for the 
poor. 

Dr. Jennie M. Taylor, the daughter 
of « Methodist minister of Martinsville, Pa., 
is working in Africa as a missionary and 
dentist. 


To keep yolks for a day or two put 
them in a cup and cover with cold water, 
which may be poured off wheu the eggs are to 
be used, 


Grymes: ‘‘Your wife reminds me a 
wreat deal of my sister who lives in the West.” 
Underdeck: “She reminds me a great deal of 
her first husband.” 


She: ‘Oh, James, how grand the sea 
is! Ilow wonderful! I do so like to hear the 
roar of the ocean!’ He: “Sodo 1, Elizabeth. 
Please keep quiet!” 

Ethel : ‘I kissed your picture yester- 
day becuuse it was so much like you.” George: 
“Did it kiss you buck?” Ethel: “No.” George: 
“Then it wasn't much like me,” 


In Santa Teresa Galluri, Sardinia, 
there died recently a peasant woman, Mayda- 
lena Pisciotta, 111 years old. Sixty grandchil- 
dren followed her to the grave, 


Mrs. Muscavado: ‘*The Newriches are 
people who don’t know who their grandpar- 
ents were.” Mrs. Rockoil: “Oh, yes, they do, 
but they hope that no one does,” 


“Is he good natured ?” ‘Good na- 
tured? Why, I have known that man speak 
kindly to his wife when she was removing a@ 
mustard plaster from his back.” 


‘Doan’ nebbah try ter comfo’ht er 
man by tellin’ ‘im ‘is troubles might be wus,” 
said Uncle Eben, “It soh’tter tickles er man’s 
pride ter feel dat he’s beatin’ de record, eben 
when hit comes ter misery.” 


Mistress: ‘‘What in the world is the 
inatter with the twins?’ Nurse: “Sure, I 
don’t know; but, from the way they’ve been 
frettin’ and cryin’ all day, it's iny Gpinion that 
they've mixed theirselves, and can't tell 
which ts which.’ 


General Lee’s grandson, Robert E. 
Lee, lives on his father’s estate in Fairfax 
county, Va, but goes to Washington every 
day to practice law. Mr. Lee's physique would 
attract attention anywhere, He tis about 6 feet 
5 inches in height and weighs 200 pounds, 


It is said that Queen Victoria is pro- 
fictent in 11 European languages, and that she 
has, in the last four or five years, Completely 
mastered Hindustanee, im which she con- 
verses with great correctness and fluency 
with any of her Indian subjects who are pre 
sented at court. 

Peddler: ‘‘Perhaps your wife would 
be pleased if you'd buy one of my ‘God Bless 
Our Home’ mottoes, benutifully colored and—” 
Blinkers, savayely: “Fellow, my wife bas Just 
applied for a divorce.” “Ah! Well, here is 
something she will like, then—‘If at First You 
Don't Succeed, Try, Try Again,.’” 

Miss Mattie Garman, living at Kane- 
vilie, IIL, who has been a crippic all her life, 
is receiving letters by the wagon load daily, 
containing Canceled postage stauips, a collec- 
tion of which she fs making in order that she 
may receive medical aid, an fpstitution 
ing offered to treat Miss Gartuan if she would 
collect 1,000,000 stauaps for them 
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_ FRlasculinities. 


A Cleveland young man and! his best 
girl were held up recently with a’ shotgun 
while stealing grapes late at night, Both were 
fined in a police court. 


Mrs. Tom Leathers is the captain of 
the steamer Natchez,that runs between Vicks- 
burg and New Orleans. The other officers of 
the vessel are also women. 


“I wish I had been born rich,’ ex- 
claimed Fogg, altruistically, “then I would 
not have to work for a living, and so be de- 
priving some other fellow of the opportunity 
of gaining a livelihood.” 


“Every man is the architect of his 
own fortune.”” Murphy, from rear of hall: 
“Yis, that’s so, but he stands a moighty poor 
chance whin he has nothin’ but a shovel or 
hod to draw his plans wid.” 


There is a Spanish proverb which says 
that “an ounce of mother is worth a pound of 
clergy.”’ The home, let it always be remem 
bered, ts the first church, the hearth stone the 
first altar, and father and mother the first 
touchers. 


Maud: ‘I understand that Jack pro- 
posed to you last nightand you refused him?” 
Mario: “Yes; although, poor fellow; 1 am 
afraid thatif he had not left me so hurriedly 
I might have relented and accepted him." 
Maud: “So he told me,” 


Lady Frederick Bruce, a prominent 
English woman, is one of the leaders in the 
vigorous warfare now being conducted against 
skirt dancing, which, it seems, is quite crowd- 
ing out music asa form of entertainment tn 
English country houses. 


Mrs. Brand-New: “‘I would like to 
veta first-class book on etiquette.” Mr. Brand. 
New: “Any particular point you want to clear 
up?” Mrs, Brand-New: “Yesx—how to treat 
one's infertors. You know, deur, tt is only re- 
cently we have had infertors.” 


Dean Hole, though personally not 
enamored of bicycles, states, In regard to the 
riding of them on Sunday, that “the pleasure, 
the refreshment of body and mind which they 
ive is, compared with the harm they do, as 
Ningara tow lemon squash!” 


Mrs. McBride: ‘‘ Before we were mar- 
ried, you often wished there was some brave 
deed you could do for me to show your love.” 
Mr. McBride: “Yes, dear, and I would dott 
now.” Mrs. McBride: “Then, love, wo down 
into the kitchen and discharge Bridget.” 


Sunday school teacher: ‘‘Now, chil- 
dren, we must bear in mind that between our 
last week's lesson and this quite a period of 
time is represented us having elapsed. Dur 
ing this times very Iimportantevent has taken 
place. Yes Annie (noticing a little girl at the 
end of the class smiling knowtngly), you may 
tell what itis.” Annie: “We've vot our win- 
ter hats!” 


Bride: ‘‘Dear me, you don’t seem to 
have the least idea about cooking.””” New girl: 
“You see, ma'am, I haven't any one to show 
me.” “Why, Ldon't know anything about it: 
You ought to know; you said you had ten 
yours’ expertence.” “Yes, ma'am; but Ive 
allers lived with young married leddies like 
you, and every one ov ‘ei Was te bly a dunce 
as you are about things.” 


Jones, since his marriage, has taken 
to talk slightingly of the holy estate. Brown 
was telling him of the death of a mutuul 
friend's wife whom “the disconsolate’’ had 
courted for twenty cight years and then mar 
ried. Sheturned outto be «a perfect virago, 
butdied two years after the wedding. “There,” 
said Jones, “there's luck! see what the fellow 
escaped by # long courtship.” 


Hartford, Conn., modestly claims to 


have hed closer connection with American 
literature than any Other city of ite sige in 
the country. It baees ite clatin on the fact 
that it has been the home of Mra, Sigourney, 
Marriet Beecher Stow: fachbelin Beecher 
Hooker, Mark Twain, J. Hammond Trombull, 
Richard Burton, Will frillette, the play 
wright, Noah Welster, the loxieoyrapher, and 
u host of others of wreater or less fame. 
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Humorous. 
Wur-foiched—Alacke ennlehine. 
Something of a wag— A dog's tail. 


Never lost but often found—A _ ver- 
dict. 

Animals always seen at funerals— 
Black birds, 


The bump of destructiveness—A rail- 
way colliston. 

If you cannot lick a man, be lenient 
with his faulta. 


The man who keeps his word—-Tle 
man who never «peaks. 


Why are silent people like their own 
mouths 1—Because they hold their tongues, 


Why is a prosy preacher like the 
middie of n wheel?—Because the fellows 
round him ure tired, 


A bad weather prophet may be a good 
weather prophet, and a good weather prophet 
may be « bad weather prophet 


She: “I will never marry a tan whose 
fortune has not at loast ve ciphers fn it." 

Ho, triumphantly: “Oh, darling! Mino ts all 
ciphers,” 

Why are horses good-natured and chari- 
table 7—Because they can stand any amount of 
chaff, and never mind the last bit boing taken 
out of thelr mouths. 


The wife: “Oh, Joe, the baby has just 
swallowed your penknife!” The husband: 
“Just my luck, and I patd more than «a dollar 
for that knife loss than a week ago!” 


About Christmas-time a little girl was 
told that she was naughty, and Santa Claus 
might not bring her a present. “Well,” said 
she, “you need not sity ft so near the chim. 
ney!" 

“The British Empire, sir,’’ exclaimed 
John Bull to Jonathan, “tis one on which the 
sun never sete’ “And one,” rejoined Jona- 
than, “on which the taxygutherer never yoos 
to bed." 


“You say that he called you a don- 
key?” “You.” “What did you do about it?” 
“Nothing.” “Weill, if a man should enll mea 
donkey I'd kick him with both feet.” “Cer- 
tuinly, any donkey would naturally do that.” 


Mrs, Taddelis: ‘‘My present cook is 
more literary than my last.” Mrs. Wittles: 
“How do ber literary tastes display them, 
selves?" Mra. Tuddelis: ‘She takes no notice 
of policemen, but does all her love-making 
with the letter carriers.” 


Chapley: ‘‘Do you know if Miss Cole 
is at bome?"” Maid: “She wasn't in five min- 
utes ago, when another young mnan called.” 
Chapley: “But inightn’t she have come in?” 
Maid: “How could that be? Ot'd take me 
oath she didn't go out since.” 


Wanted — A nursemaid to rock the 
cradle of the deep; a key toa fire lock; a comb 
for a tow head; « singer who can reach the 
high seas; a man to find traces of a lost har- 
ness; a lawyer to try a watch cause; a tailor to 
take the measure of a suit for libel. 


Fogg: ‘‘l heard a pretty compliment 
for you the other day."") Mrs. Passy: “Indeed! 
May I ask whatit was!" Foxy: “Ll heard some 
one say how pretty you used to be." Mrs, 
Pasay: “Used tobe! Do you call that a com- 
pliment? 1 call itan obituary notice.” 


A Weatern editor informs his readers 
that “black-cyed ladies are most apt tobe pas- 
etonate and jenlous; blue eyed, soulful, truth- 
ful, affectionate and confiding: gray-eyed, 
philosophical, literary, resolute, cold hearted; 
hazel eyed, quick-tempered and fickle; green- 
eyed, Jealous, Ours ts green-cyod.” 


“This engraving is worth the price of 
the book alone, sir.” “Ob, is it, eh? What 
does it represent?’ “It shows how a boiler 
looks after it has exploded.” “Nonsense, 
man! What is there practical about that? 
Getupa picture showtng how a boller looks 
about an howranda half before itis wotng to 


explode, and you can sell ua copy to every en- 
gineor in the country.” 
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RADWAY'S READY RELIEF Is safe, reliable and 
effectual because of the stimulating action which it 
exerts over the nerves and vital powers of the body, 
awmiding tone ty the one and inciting w renewed and 
increased Vigor the slumbering vitality of the physical 
structure, aod through this healthful stimulation and 
increas’ action the CAUSE of the PAIN ts driven 
away, and a natural condition restored. It is thus 
that the READY KELIEF ts so almirably adapted 
for the CURE OF PAIN and without the risk of 
injury which Js sure to result from the use of many of 
the so-called pain remedies of the day. 


It Is Highly Important Tnat Every 
Family Keep a Supply of 


ADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF. 


Always in the house. Its use will prove benefictlal 
on all oecasions of iy or sickness, There is noth- 
ing in the world that will step palin or arrest the 
eT ress of disease as quick as the READY KE- 
-LEF. 


CURES AND PREVENTS 


Oolds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influenza, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Toothache, Asthina, Difficult 
Breathing. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS tn from one to 
twenty minutes. NOT ONE HOUR after readin 
this mlvertisoment need anyouoe SUFFER WITI 
VAIN. 


Aches and Pains 


For headache (whether sick or nervous), toothache, 
nearalgia, rheumatism, lumbago, pains and weak ness 
fn the back, spine or kidneys, pains around the liver, 
pleurisy, swelling of the pyle aud palnus of all kinds 
the application of RADWAY’S READY RELIEP 
will afford thimediate ease, and its continued use for a 
few days effect a permanent cure, 

Interually -A half to @ teaspoonful to half a tumbler 
of water will, ina few minutes, cure Cramps, Spasms, 
Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, Ner- 
Voustiess, Sleeplessness, Sick IMeadache, Flatulency, 
aud all internal pats. 

There ts not @ remedial agent In the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague and all other Malarious, Billous 
and other fevers, alded by KADWAY?'*sS PILLS, suo 
quickly as RADWAY's READY RELIEF. 


Price, 50 cents per bottle, Sold by all Drugyists. 


RADWAY'S 
Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent, 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


A remedy composed of Ingredients of extraordinary 
medical propertios, essential purify, beal, repair and 
invigorate the broken down and wasted body. uick, 
Pleasant. safe and permanent ip its treatment ant cure 





For the Cure of Chronic Disease, Scroful 
ous, Hereditary or Contagious, 


Not only does the Sarsaparilla Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, Serofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 

KIDNEY AND BLADDER COM. 
PLAINTS, 
Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and all cases where 
there are brick dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy, mixed with substances Ike the white of an 
egg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, billous appearans e, and white bonedust deposits, 
and when there is @ pricking, burning sensation when 
passing Water, and palu in the smallof the back and 
along the lotus, Sold by all druggists, Price, One 


adway’s 
Pills 


Purely vegetable, infld and rellable. Cuuse 
Perfect Digestion, complete absorption and 














healthful regularity. For the cure of all dis- 
orders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kid- 
neys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Constipa- 
tion, Costiveness. 


Loss of Appetite, 
Sick Headache, 
Indigestion, 
Billousness, 
Constipation, 
Dyspepsia. 


Observe the following symptoms resulting from dis- 
eases of the d tive organs: Constipation, inward 
plies, tullness of biood in the head, acidity of the 
stomach, nausea, heartburn, disgust of f fullness 
or weight of the stomach, sour eructations, sinking or 
fluttering of the heart, choking or suffocating sensa- 


tlons when in alyi »sture, dimuess of — dots 
or webs before the sight, fever and dull pain in the 
head, defictency of perspiration, yellowness of the 
skin and eyes, pain in the side, chest, limbs, and sud- 
den flushes of heat, buruing In the flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY’S PILLS will free the 
systern of all the above-named disorders. 

Price 25c per Box. Sold by druggists. 

Send to DR RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm 
Street, New York, for Book of Advice 


PRIZES ON PATENTS 


How to get $100 and Perhaps Make a 
Fortune. 

We secure patents and to induce people 
to keep track of their bright ideas we offer 
a prize of one hundred dollars to be paid 
on the first of every month to the person 
who submits to us the most meritorious 
invention during the preceding month. 
We will also advertise the invention free 
of charge in the National Recorder, a 
weekly oe published in Washing- 
ton, D. C., which has an extensive circula- 
tion throughout the United States and is 
devoted to the interests of inventors, 

Nor so HARD ABS IT SEEMS. 

The idea of being able to invent some- 
thing strikes most people as being very 
difficult; this delusion the Company wishes 
to dispel. It is the simple things and 
small inventions that make the greatest 
amount of money, and the complex ones 
are seldom profitable. Almost everybody, 
at some time or another, conceives an idea, 
which, if patented, would probably be 
worth to him a fortune. Unfortunately 
such ideas are usually dismissed without 
thought. The simple inventions like the 
car windcw which could be easily slid up 
and down without breaking the passenger's 
back, the sauce pan, the collar button, the 
nut lock, the bottle stopper, the snow 
shovel, are things that almost everyone 
sees some way Of improving upon, and it 
is these kind of inventions that bring the 
greatest returns to the author. 

The prize we offer will be paid at the end 
of each month, whether the application 
has been acted upon by the Patent Office 
or not. Every competitor uust apply for 
A — on his invention through us, and 
whether he secures the prize or not, the 
inventor will have a valuable patent. 

THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 
JOHN WEDDERBURN, Gen’)] Manager, 
618 F St. N. W., Wasbington, D. C. 

P. 8. The responsibility of this com- 
pany may be judgod from the fact that its 
stock is held by about seventeen hundred 
of the leading newspapers of the United 
States. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND VIEWS. 


For Public Lectures, School, Church or Home, 


WORLD'S FAIR 


and other interesting subjects. Send 3c. stamp for 
Catalogue, 
J. W. MAKCY SCIOPTICON Couo., 
1005 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








OOKKEEPING Wiccexens, 


Malled on rece!pt of aes 81.00. Bend 
for Circular RK. Deacon, Publisher 
8. Fours: Mtrees Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Recent Book Issues, 


PERIODICALS, 

Among the contributions to ‘The Cen- 
tury” for January are ‘Napoleon Bona- 
parte,” “Scenes in Canton,” “The Armor 
of Old Japan,” anecdotes of public men in 
Washington during war time; ‘Festivals 
in American Colleges for Women,”’ Dutch 
and American art, Maxim’s new flying 
machine, stories of life in Italy, England, 
New York and Georgia, the work of wo- 
men in public lite,“The New Treatment of 
Diphtheria,” the Pass Pestilence, etc., etc. 
lt also presents beautiful examples of the 
work of American wood-en gravers, includ- 
ing T. Johnson, Tietz, Chadwick, Ander- 
son, State, Davidson, and Timothy Cole, 
The Century Co., New York. 

The “Eclectic Magazine’’ with its Janu- 
ary number enters the fifty-secoud year of 
its existence with the usual carefully 
chosen variety of articles. Those include 
“Christian Socialism,’’ the second part of 
Sir Evelyn Wood's “Crimea,” ‘The Gouv- 
ernante of Paris,’’ an account of everyday 
life during the siege of Bris, the ‘“China- 
Japanese Conflict—And After,’’ Max Mul- 
ler’s “Why I am Not an Agnostic,’”’ and 
others. There are altogether seventeen 
articles, all by the best writers, selected 
from the best foreign periodicals. Pub- 
lished by E. R. Pelton, New York. 

The complete novel in the January issue 
of “Lippincott’s is “The Waifs of Fighting 
Rocks,”’ by Captain Charles Mcllvaine, 
“A Question of Responsibility,’”’ by Imogen 
Clark, deals with delicacy vs. life saving 
in a lodging house. In ‘The Ducks of the 
Chesapeake’’ Calvin Dill Wilson tells all 
about the canvas-back before he is shot 
and after. Gilbert Parker offers a study 
of “Herbert Beerbolm Tree,’’ the actor, 
F. M. B., in ““With the Autocrat,’’ recalls 
some notable private utterances of Dr, 
Holmes, and M. Kauffman discusses ‘'So- 
cialist Novels.’”?’ There are four poetical 
contributions, Published at Philadelpbia, 

An old-fashioned sea story full of inter- 
est and adventure, with a strong love mo- 
tive, is begun by W. Clark Russeli in the 
January ‘‘Cosmopolitan.’”’ ‘Ouida’ suo- 
ceeds Froude, Gosse, Lang, and other dis- 
tinguished writers with an installment of 
the “Great Passions of History” series, A 
discussion is aroused by Mr. Edward Bok’s 
article on ‘*The Young and The Church,” 
which will consume tons of ink before it 
is settled, and there are stories by Tourgee, 
Howells, and the famous French writer 
Francois Coppee. Published at New York. 


A WINTER TALE.—County Court was 
sitfing a while ago in ,» on the banks 
of tbe Connecticut, It was not far from 
this time of the year—cold weather, any- 
how—and a knot of lawyers had collected 
around the old Franklin in the bar-room. 
The fire blazed, and mugs of flip were pas- 
sing away without a groan, when in came 
a rough, gaunt-looking ‘babe of the 
woods,’”’ knapsack on shoulder and statfin 
band. 

He looked cold, and haif-perambulated 
the circle that hemmed in the fire, as with 
a wall of brass, looking for a chance to 
warm his shins. Nobody moved, however; 
and unable to sit down, for lack of a chair, 
he did the next best thing—leaned against 
a wall ‘‘with tears in his fists and his eyes 
doubled up,’’ and listened to the discussion 
on the proper way of serving a referee ona 
warrantee deed, as if he was the judge to 
decide the matter. Soon he attracted the 
attention of the company, and a young 
sprig spoke to him. 

















**You look like a traveler.” 

“Wall, I s’pose I am; come from Wis- 
consion afoot, at any rate.” 

“From Wisconsin? That is a distance 
to go on one pair of legs. I say, did you 
ever pass through a place called the In- 
fernal Regions in your travels ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir,” he answered, a kind of 
wicked look stealing over bis ugly coun- 
tenance, “I have been through the out- 
skirts.’’ 

“I thought likely. Well, what are the 
manners and customs there? some of us 
would like to know.’, 

“Oh,”? says the pilgrim, deliberately, 
half shutting his eyes, and drawing round 
the corner of bis mouth, till two rows of 
yellow stubs, with a mass of masticated 
pig tail appeared through the alit in bis 
cheek, ‘‘you’ll find them much the same 
as in this region—the lawyers sit nighest 
the fire!” 








On THE Moon.—The recent report of a 
Chicago astronomer that he had noted 
traces of vegetation on the moon gains 
measurable confirmation from another ob- 
server in that city, Professor Gathmann, 
who declares that on August 12 last, while 
sweeping the lunar surface with his teles- 
cope, he observed a spot of vivid green in 
the midst of mountains in the valley of 
Sinus Boris. As green is a color unknown 
among lunar shades Professor Gathmann 
at fireat thought there might be an error; 
but, he adds, “after changing the eye-piece 
six times it was there each time—a well- 
defined space of green. Seven persons be- 
sides myself saw it; and it isnot to be sus- 
pected that all of us were color blind.’’ If 
the green meads or forests be really there, 
they are evidence that the moon is not the 
burned-out cinder it has always been re- 
presented; but the evidence ought to be 
equally accessible to astronomers in gen- 
eral. There is nothing especially trans- 
parent in the atmosphere of Chicago, and 
the great telescope in the Lick eins 
at least, should be able to throw some light 
on the question of the moon's verdure—if 
any such there be —with ail the possibilities 
of higher forms of life which its presence 
would suggest. 

- oe ee -- 

No Ong Saw HiMm.—A rough-looking 
man traveiing on foot through an un 
frequented part of the country, stopped at 
the house of a Scotchwoman, and, seeing 
no men about, remarked, ‘Well, missus, 
you’ve some mighty nice hans.” “Very 
pice hams,’”’ was the dry respone, ‘Well, 
I think I'll have one, missus!’ said the 
man. ‘But ye’ll no get ane, my man,”’ re- 
ylied the woman. othing daunted, the 
fellow put his foot upon a stool for the pur 
pose of taking one down from the ceiling, 
where they hung, for he saw no one in the 
house but the woman. With astern face, 
however, she suddenly stepped before 
him, and said, “Did onybody ses ye come 
in here?” Not a one,” he replied, defi- 
antly. ‘And not 4 ane ’]1 see ye gang out 
again,” said the woman. ory: me the 
axe, lassie.”’ In a moment the black guard 
was out at the door and off, leaving the 
witty fscotchwoman to enjoy @ hearty 
laugh at the success of her ruse, 

_—_— 

OysTERS.—-The dietetic value of oysters 
is attributed to their flesh-forming and 
heat-and-force-giving constituents. Some 
analytical chemists deciare that, weight for 
weight, oysters have @ nutritive value 
fully equal to the same weight of mnilk; 
but, a8 a dietetic agent, they are far super- 
ior to milk. Experience proves that many 
with whom milk disagrees can digest wiih 
pleasure a number of good fresh healthy 
oysters. The ancient Romans chowed 
oysters raw, to bring out the full flavor of 
the mollusk and make it more readily 
digestible, It is an error to swallow the 
oyster whole or cooked, Cooking coagu- 
lates and hardens the Oysters, destroys 
their flavor, and renders them indigesti- 
ble. 





A MISUNDERSTANDING: “Confound it!’ 
exclaimed Jackson. ‘What a stupid fel- 
low that jeweler is!” ‘How so ?” inquired 
his friend. “Why; I told him the other 
day that I wanted engraved in the engage- 
ment ring the letters ‘From A to Z'—trom 
Arthur to Zenobia, you know—and the 
idiot went to work and put in the whole 
alphabet!” 








Reading Railroad. 


On and after November 18, 1894, 


Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philada. 
Buffalo Day Expross ‘Varlor and Dining Car), dally, 
v.0am, vial. V. KR. RK, 
Buffalo and Chicago Express (Through Sleeping Cars), 
dally, 6.45pm, ¥.45 pm, vial. Vv. RL RK. 
Williamsport Express, woek-days, 8.85, 10.00 am, 4.00 
pm. Dally (Sleeper) 11.90 pm. 
Lock Haven, Clearfield and Du Bois Express (Sleeper) 
dally, except Saturday, 11.30 p m. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


4.10, 7.30 (two-hour train), 8.30, 9.50, 11.% a m, 
(s. 7 from 2th and Chestnut streetsa- Dinin 
Jar), 1.30, 3.50, 6.15, (6.12 from 24th and Chestnut 
6.25, (dining car), m, 12.10 night. Sundays—4.) 
8.”, 9.50 am, 12. 3.0 pm, (6,12 from Ath an 
Chestnut, ) 8 % cdining car) pl, 12.10 night. 

Leave Now York, foot of Liberty street, 4.40, 4.00, 
9.00, 10.00, 11.3 am, 1.9, 4.) 4. 5.00, 6.00, 
7.”, 8.45 p 12.156 night. Sundays, 4.30, 4.30, 9.00, 
11.30. am, 1.30, 5.00, 6.00 pm, 12,15 night. 

Parlor cans on all day express trains and sleeping cars 
on “y trains to and from New York, 

FOR BETHLEHEM, FKASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND YOMING VALLEYS, 6.66, 
8.00, 9.00 a m, 2.00, 4.30, 5.20, 6, 9.46 pm. Sun- 
days—6.27, 5.06, 9.00 am, 4.15, 6, 9.45 p im. 
(9.4 pm, dally dues not connect for Kaston.) 


FOR SCMHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown— Express, 4.45, 10.00 
am, 12.45, 4.00, 6.02, 11.40 pm. Accom., 4.20, 7.40, 
11,08 am, 1.40, 4,82, 5.22, 7.0 pin. Sunday - Express, 
4.00, 9.0am, 11.30pm, Accom., 7.40, 11.42 a m, 
5.%, pm, 

For Heading Express, 4.35, 10.00 am, 12.45, 4.00, 6.02, 
11.0 pm. Accom,, 4.2, 7.40, am, 1.0, 4.42, 5. 
70pm. Sunda er 4.00, 9.06 am, I, 
pm, Accom.,, 7.° m, 5.30 p im. 

For Lebanon and Harrishurg—Express, 4.45, 10.00 a 
m, 4.00, 602 pm, Accom., 4.0 am, 7.0 p m, 
Sunday — Express, 4.00, am. 

For Pottsville Express, 8.45, 10.00 a m, 4.00, 6.02, 
1.30pm. Accom,., 4.0, 7.0 am, 1.4 pm, Sun- 
~~ ~Expross, 4.00, 9.05 @ m, 11.30 pm, Accom., 
5.30 p m. 


For Shamokin and Williamsport Express, 4.35, 10.00 
am, 4.00 11.40 pm. Sunday Kxpress. 9.06 a im, 
1.9) pm. Additional for Shamokin Expross, week- 
days, 6.02 pm. Accom,, 4.0 am. Sundays Kx- 
press, 4.00 4m. 

FOR ATLANTIC CITY, 

Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves;: 
Week-days- Express 9.00 am,, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00pm, 
Accomn., 8.00am, 5.45 pin. Sundays Kapress, 9.00, 
W.00am, Accom... 5.40 am, 4.90 p mn, 

Parlor Cars on all express tralus, 

Brigantine, week-days, 4.00 aim, 5.00 pm. 

Lakewood, week-days, 5.00 ain, 4.15 p om, 

Detailed Umne tables at Ueket offices, N. EF. corner, 
Broawl and Chestnut, 434 Chestnut street, @ 8, 
Tonuth street, 698. Third street, 3062 Market street and 
at stations. 

Unton Transfer Company will call for and check 
baggave from hotels ee residences, 

I. A SAWEKIGARD, C. . HANCOCK, 
General Superintendent. General Passenger A gent 


( (F TOU WANT INFORMA/IOM ABOUT 









Address «2 letter or portal card to 
THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 


N WEODDERBURN, - Managing Att 4 
WASHINGTON, Dee 





.0. Box 462, 

PENSIONS PROCUKED FOR 
SOLDIERS, widows, 
CHILDREN, PARENTS, 
Aiao, for Sol lers and Sallors dleabled In the line of 
duty inthe regular Arnyor Navy simeeth: war 
Burvivers of the Indian ware of 1842 to IN42 and 
thelr widows, meow entitled Oldand resected elatos 
@ epeclalty Thousands entitle’ to hirher rates 


Bend for new laws No Charge tur wdvice. No fae 
until successful 


° FAT PEOPLE e 
Park Obesity Pills reduce your weight 16 lbs a month. 
WO STARVING wrinkles or {nicr7. NO LZPINIMENT positive 
Belief. Prico $2 60 ty mall provald, particulars (seule) Je 
PAKK KLEMEDY Cv,, ustuu, Mass, 


Thomas . Stinpson, Washingt, bp. 
( No attorn » fee ULL patel bee 
tained. Write for Inveator’s Guide, 


FOR ALL. eo ooth salary aod os 
peuers pal If you wast empeoyment erite 
atocoe WFP. O VI KEY, Auguste, Meise 
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D O LLARD & CQ., 
123 CHESTNUT STREET. 
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